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GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 
ACROSS THE WORLD 

LYRE BIRD BROADCASTS 

Tom Tregellis and His Home 
in a Hollow Tree 


AUSTRALIA’S BUSH WONDER 


By an Australian Correspondent 

The Australian Broadcasting Company 
has succeeded in broadcasting the calls 
of the lyre bird, one of the most wonder¬ 
ful birds in'the .world.At first sight it 
may not appear, awonderful feat, but 
really it: is very.'\v6nderful indeed. 

The lyre bird is one of the’most timid 
creatures in the Bush. You may hear 
his song , ringing on all sides if you arc 
travelling in the Bush. You can lie 
crouched among the scrub; moving for¬ 
ward with stealthy steps so that you will 
not snap a fallen twig or rustle dead 
leaves, but the chances are that you 
will not catch a glimpse of the singer. 
The slightest sound will warn him, and 
you will suddenly, hear his song, from a 
tree a hundred feet farther off and know 
one more chance of seeing him is lost. 
Mimicking Other Birds 
The lyre bird is so named from his 
beautiful tail, two of the main feathers 
curving like the arms of a lyre. 

It is for his wonderful power of 
mimicking that the lyre bird has become 
famous, and in this both sexes are very 
clever. Every bird in the Bush is faith¬ 
fully mimicked—grey thrush, pilot bird, 
butcher bird, whip bird, parrot, cocka¬ 
too/and the famous laugh of the 
kookaburra, ITc will give the bark of a 
fox and the reply of the vixen, mimic 
the sound of chopping wood, the whistle 
of a train, and other noises that humans 
have brought to his quiet forests. 

The broadcasting was made possible 
through the work of Mr Tom Tregellis, 
a Cornishman who has spent eighteen 
years studying lyre birds in their native 
haunt thirty miles from Melbourne. 

The Dancing Birds 
For the last eleven years Mr Tregellis 
has spent his week-ends in a home he has 
made out of a hollow tree trunk, so large 
that you can almost stand upright in it. 
He has spent so much time there that 
the birds have grown quite used to him. 
They slay near him when he eats his 
meals just, outside his quaint dwelling- 
place and one of them follows him about 
like a dog. 

. He has seen them dancing on the 
curious mounds they make in the forest. 
These mounds are some four, feet across 
arid the males prance around them, 
bowing and showing off their beautiful 
tails. They build nests fairly close to the 
ground, lining them with twigs and 
leaves and with the soft fibre they pick 
from the trunks of the tree ferns. A 
single egg is laid in this cosy nest. 

The broadcasting officials arranged 
with Mr Tregellis for the* experiment of 


A Good Catch 



These young Izaak Waltons have ambitions far above sticklebacks and tiddlers. They 
know the value of silence when fishing, and their efforts at keeping quiet while maintaining 
a balance on the rickety-looking perch have been rewarded with a good catch. 


broadcasting this shyest of songsters and 
the result was amazingly successful. 
Sitting by a fire in a Melbourne home, 
the ringing notes were as clear as in the 
Bush. A mirror was placed on the 
ground and a bird approached it and 
performed to his reflection. Throughout 
liis performance he was only a few feet 
from the concealed microphone, which 
was connected by a land line to a 
telephone a quarter of a mile away. 

The bird gave, the calls of finches, 
parrots, cockatoos, pilot birds, butcher 
birds, whip birds (their call sounds like 
the crack of a whip), grey thrushes, 
and the chuckle of a kookaburra.. 

He performed at ten in the morning 
and again just before dusk, and inter¬ 
spersed with the calls of other birds 
were the notes of his own song—a song 
which, as Mr Tregellis said, makes the 
forests ring. 


Dusk fell and the lyre bird gave his 
roosting call over and over again. In a 
tree near him two kookaburras laughed 
as if their sides were aching with mirth, 
and the lyre bird sang once more and 
then went to perch, a hundred or so feet 
up, in a lofty eucalyptus tree. There 
was silence, and the broadcast was over. 

As an experiment this broadcast was 
transmitted overseas' on a short-wave, 
and was heard in England. 

A record of the bird has been taken on 
sound film apparatus' and it is to be 
incorporated with a kinema picture, 
which is the result of years of work by 
another Victorian naturalist, Mr Little¬ 
john. If this picture is shown in 
England C.N. readers should not miss it, 
for they will be seeing what very few 
Australians have actually seen, and will 
be hearing what many Australians have 
heard only through wireless." 


A DREAM OF ROME 

FROM THE SEVEN HILLS 
TO THE SEA 

Signor Mussolini’s Big Idea 
For the Ancient City 

A NEW PORT 

Rome, as the capital of the new Italy, 
wants a new port. Signor Mussolini, the 
newest Dictator of the many Rome has 
had in twenty centuries, is to be the first 
of them to see that she has one. • 

The yellow Tiber on which the Im¬ 
perial City stands flows in a muddy and 
rather insignificant channel for some 
thirty miles before reaching the Mediter-, 
rariean. Before the weary river winds 
into the sea it divides into two channels; 
one of which flows past Ostia, long known 
as the port of Romo, and the other past 
the'little township of Fiumicino. 
Cromwell*s Threat 

It is the silting sand which has made 
both arms of the seaward Tiber imprac¬ 
ticable, and has at the same time made 
Rome impregnable from naval attack. 
Even the Great Protector, when he 
would defend the cause of the Protestant 
Waklenses against the persecution of 
Rome, could do no more than threaten 
that the roar of his guns would be heard 
outside Civita Vecchia. But Oliver 
Cromwell's threat sufficed. 

Civita Vecchia, the old city that was 
also, regarded as a port giving access to 
Rome, is. even - farther away from the 
city than Ostia or Fiumicino and is not 
even on the Tiber. Those two places are, 
but, like Sandwich or Winchelsea which 
were once Cinque Ports, are always being 
left farther inland by the retiring sea. 
The Fiumicino Channel of the Tiber is the 
better off of the two, because it enjoys 
comparative shelter from the south-west 
wind which helps to pile up the sands 
along this part of the coast. 

Emperors Who Failed 

The relief is only partial. The harbour 
which the Emperor Trajan constructed 
there in the second century of the 
Christian Era is now a lake two miles in¬ 
land. The Emperor Claudius also tried to 
defeat the sea and built a harbour likewise, 

; but only its traces remain, separated by 
some miles from the coastline. 

Mussolini expects to succeed where 
they failed. He began the work some 
years ago by improving the quays of the 
Tiber at Rome, and he means to see it 
through. He has all the resources of the 
very capable Italian engineers behind 
him. If they can pump a lake dry, as 
'they did Lake Nemi, they can surely 
bring the sea to Fiumicino or take 
Fiumicino to the sea. 

Lake Nemi, when pumped dry, dis¬ 
closed some rather disappointing remains 
of the Roman galleys which had been 
sought. Fiumicino may pay better in¬ 
terest on the money and labour expended 
on it. But Rome on the Sea will never 
I be greater than Rome on her Seven Hills. 
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WALRUS BABIES 

YOUNGSTERS WITH 
ENORMOUS APPETITES 

Hippos Who Scorn Their 
Holiday Quarters 

VISITORS TO WHIPSNADE 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Two baby walruses have been added 
to the Zoo’s collection. . 
i They are only five months old and 
should become very popular,' fot* they 
manage to look both melancholy and 
Humorous.. : . : - 

The natural expression on the walrus’s 
face makes him look a confirmed pessi¬ 
mist. These two babies arc feeling par¬ 
ticularly doleful, for this is not the. best 
time of the year to bring them to this 
country ; but their behaviour and their 
loud complaining sighs make them more 
comic than pathetic ! 

Settling Down 

: When they arrived at the menagerie 
and were released from their travelling 
boxes the giant babies moaned as if 
they were on the verge of a collapse 
owing to the heat of the English summer. 
However, after they had seen their 
pond they cheered up, and though they 
still sighed loudly and incessantly they 
accepted a few dozen herrings soaked in 
cod-liver oil and settled down with an 
air of resignation. 

They are amiable youngsters, and in 
spite of the fact that their teeth are not 
yet numerous they are prepared to be 
gracious to callers. 

Rearing a young walrus is not an easy 
task, and unfortunately these new¬ 
comers are so greedy that they will 
swallow unsuitable food without the 
slightest hesitation. The rations con¬ 
sidered most suitable as a substitute for 
their natural food are herrings or steaks 
of cod soaked in cod-liver oil, and if 
these new baby walruses thrive they .will 
soon develop such enormous appetites 
that they will cost the Zoo some hundreds 
a year to feed. 

Nature’s Pond 

Two pygmy hippopotamuses have 
been sent to the Zoo’s country branch at 
Wliipsnade for a long summer holiday. 

As soon as they arrived the hippos 
hastened to go back to nature and show 
contempt for hygienic surroundings 
provided by man. 

The position of their pond was chosen 
carefully so that they could occupy 
the most favourable part of the enclosure 
and at the same time be prominently 
on view to their visitors. But the hippos 
looked scornfully at the clean pond, with 
its concrete bed, and walked away to a 
far part of the field where, owing’to a 
heavy rainfall, there was a natural 
muddy bathing-pool. Into this natural 
pond they plunged and wallowed happily 
in the mud, refusing to listen to the 
keeper’s complaints that the pond was 
not hygienic and that they were too 
far away to be seen by the public. 

They were not unwise in their choice, 
for the temperature of Nature’s pqnd is 
several degrees higher than that of the 
artificial pool, while the mud bed is con¬ 
siderably warmer and more comfortable 
than the concrete. Picture on page 9 


HOW PRICES HAVE FALLEN 

We bring up to date our record of 
the great fall in prices. 

Taking the average wholesale prices 
of 1924 as 100, the wholesale prices ,of 
June are represented by 62. That is 
to say, £Ci 2 last June bought wholesale 
the same articles that cost /100 in 1924. 

The fall recently has been very great, 
as we can understand from the fact 
that what cost ^62 last June would have 
cost ^73 in June last year. 

Armaments are still costing the British 
taxpayer £200 a minute. 


BETTER THAN THE 
TRENCHES 

From Berlin to Brynmawr 

HANS DOES HIS BIT AGAIN 

Hans is from Berlin, He has come to 
spend his holiday in South Wales, 
wielding a pick and shovel at the 
Brynmawr Voluntary Labour Camp. It 
is very much the sort of work he was 
doing fourteen years ago in the army, 
but he. likes it better. 

. Hans was in the trenches when he was 
seventeen ; for the past two years he lias 
been in an army of peace working with 
the Service International. 

This summer he, along with several of 
his countrymen, is working without pay 
for seven hours a day shovelling dirt to 
make a park out of a pit tip in the 
stricken region of South Wales, Beside 
him work not only English and Welsh 
students and Brynmawr men, but others 
from Bulgaria, Switzerland, France, 
Russia, America, and Norway. 

Peace and Kindness 

On being asked what most impressed 
him in England and Wales, he replied 
“ the peacefulness of your political 
parties, compared with ours ; and the 
kindness of the country folk, especially 
in Wales. The warmth of the reception 
we have received has surpassed anything 
I have experienced elsewhere.” 

One of the songs Hans sings after 
dinner with his forty-odd comrades is 
Blake's Jerusalem. Remembering his 
experiences at seventeen it is rather 
wonderful to think that he joins whole¬ 
heartedly in the lines : 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 


THE WHALE AND ITS TAIL 

In the North Sea lives a whale with 
a tail like that of a Hawker aeroplane. 

Such is the rueful description given 
of it by the skipper of the fishing drifter 
Lavinia of Lowestoft, and though his 
view of the whale may be prejudiced he 
has reason for it. 

The Lavinia was off Hartlepool 
trawling for herring when the whale 
charged into the fishing nets. It de¬ 
stroyed 70 of them. Its raid cost the 
owner and crew ^500, which in every 
way was more than the whale was worth. 

It is highly improbable that it was of 
the Right whales, which arc pursued for 
their oil or whalebone, or even one of 
the big Rorquals, or Fin whales. It 
may have been the lesser fin whale, 
sometimes known as the Pike whale, the 
average length of which is 25 feet; it is 
common on the coasts of Norway and 
by no means rare in British waters. 


THE TEA MYSTERY 

The Food Council has been moved to 
investigate the mystery of tea prices, 
and it shows, as the C.N. has shown, 
how big the margin is between whole¬ 
sale and retail prices. The Food Council 
gives the following remarkable facts. 

Whereas from 1925 to 1926 the 
average retail price exceeded the average 
wholesale price by 6d a pound, from 
1929 to 1930 the excess was nearly 
9d a pound and between October 1930 
and March 1931 it rose to just over 
iod a pound. 

To make these figures fair, the Food 
Council deducted the Government tax 
from the retail price. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the 
recent reduction in the price of tea, 
made only after urgent representations 
in the newspapers, hardly does justice 
to the tea consumer. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Angmagsalik . Ahng-mag-sah-lik 
Cordova . . . . Kor-doe-vah 

Perugia .. . ... Pay-rooqah 


STAND TOGETHER 

Friends in All Sorts of 
Weather 

GOOD TURNS IN THE 
AUCTION ROOM 

When Mr Bailey, a settler of Woome- 
lang in the back blocks of Australia, was 
sold up because of bad times, his neigh¬ 
bours rallied to his aid at the auction. 

Mortgagees had ordered the sale of 
his goods and farm stock and had bidden 
the other Woomelang settlers to attend. 
They came, and they responded. They 
turned the Bailey auction into a new 
kind of bargain sale. 

Never were there such bargains. 
Wheat is not dear in Australia today, 
but 42 bags of wheat for 5s was a new 
low record. Stock is cheap on many 
farms, but Bailey’s Frisian bull went 
for a shilling, and his sheep for three¬ 
pence apiece. The cows were a little 
dearer. The neighbours would not 
insult Ted Bailey by offering less than 
a guinea for them, but this was the 
highest price. 

Lower and Lower 

The * faces of the mortgagees grew 
longer and longer as the sale went on 
and the prices fell lower and lower. 
The playcr-jnano from the farmhouse 
brought 5s, and a dining-table convert¬ 
ible for billiards brought sixpence more. 
But the two motor-cars, with 25 fowls, 
thrown into the lot, were bid up only 
to 9s before they fell at that sum amid 
roars of laughter. 

It was the only lot for which there was 
any competition. In vain the auctioneer 
dwelled on the beauties of the purchase. 
The first bid offered took the lot. 

A Pleasant Afternoon 

A very pleasant afternoon the bidders 
spent, and a profitable one for every¬ 
body, it seemed, except for the dis¬ 
appointed mortgagees. 

But the chief profiteer was Settler 
Bailey. ITis neighbours had bought his 
goods at bargain figures, but they had 
no intention of keeping them. They 
returned them all to their distressed 
neighbour, so that lie might make a fresh 
start in life. 

In little things, as in big ones, in the 
back blocks as in the big cities, in small 
debts as well as in National Debts, the 
Australian motto is Stand Together. 

A FAMOUS DWARF 
The End of Coal Black Punch 

A famous little, man has died at 
Wccnen in South Africa. 

He was just four feet high, and his 
skin was nearly coal black, but the 
strangest thing about him was that he 
must have been at least no when he 
died, and he was quite well till a chance 
scratch caused his death. 

He was called Punch. 

Everyone who knew the Heine 
family knew Punch. Miss Bobby Heine, 
the lawn tennis champion, was the 
fourth generation of the family whom 
he had served. It was her great-grand¬ 
father who found the dwarf lying 
exhausted and trembling on the ground 
one day, and who took him home to be 
nursed. Poor Punch had run away 
from a cruel master, and had gone 
through much misery on his flight, but 
now all his troubles were over. He 
found a happy home with the tennis 
champion’s great-grandfather, grand¬ 
father, and father in turn. He watched 
Heine babies grow up, marry, and die. 

He himself seemed immortal, but he 
was a religious man, and often said that 
he was ready to be called home when the 
time came. Now that time has come. 

The Heine home at Weenen will 
never seem the same again, and a large 
circle of people will mourn for the dear 
little old man. ’ 


THE HERO OF A 
DURHAM PIT 

FREDERICK SMITH OF 
FOLLONSBY 

How He Gave Up His Brave 
Life to Save a Pony 

TRAGEDY THAT STIRRED 
THE COUNTRYSIDE 

Frederick Smith, a pit overman and a 
fine cricketer and singer, would have been 
enjoying life today if he had not taken 
pity on a trapped pit pony. 

ITe was working as a surveyor two 
and a half miles below the surface of the 
Follonsby Colliery near Durham, having 
just been transferred there for practical' 
work so that he might qualify for his 
certificate, and he had taken over the 
duties of a foreman on holiday. 

Early in the morning the hewers sent 
word to him that there was a slight fall 
of coal in the seam. Smith, a tall, well- 
built young man of 28, nearly six feet 
high, went with another man to inspect 
the place and found a pony held fast 
by hundredweights of coal. 

A Terrible Ordeal 

They worked hard to set it free, but 
the poor creature was restive and caused 
a still more serious fall. There was no 
time for Smith to escape. He was pinned 
beneath ‘the pony, which died almost 
immediately. Crushed by the weight 
of coal extending for 15 yards, Smith’s 
head and shoulders were free, and when 
a doctor arrived Smith was able to drink, 
although lie could not take food. 

For nearly 14 hours he lay there 
while the hewers made vain attempts to 
get at him from behind. When they 
found this impossible they risked their 
lives trying to set him free from below. 

It was a terrible ordeal down there over 
13,000 feet in the depths of the Earth, 
nearly as far below the surface as the 
snowy peak of the Jungfrau is above it. 

The End 

While his rescuers worked frantically 
to set him free Smith was given stimu¬ 
lant injections. He was very cheerful, 
and for several hours made the best of 
things, chatting to each man as lie came 
into the place. He did not suffer much 
pain, but the ordeal was too much for 
him. During the afternoon lie grew 
weaker, and in the evening he became 
unconscious and died. 

The whole neighbourhood is stirred 
by the heroism of Frederick Smith. 
Everybody, employers and men, recog¬ 
nised that'he was a man of exceptional 
ability and intelligence. After the 
tragedy his fellow-miners were over¬ 
come by emotion and the pit was closed 
the following day, for nobody had the 
heart to do any work. 


Things said 

The animal world is full of intelligence, 
but so far as we know no animal has 
reason. . Sir Arthur Thomson 

There has never been any difficulty in 
crossing the Thames by Waterloo Bridge. 

Mr Arthur Keen 

From 1931 to 1935 there is going to 
be a shortage of juvenile labour. 

Sir Percy Jackson 

There is urgent need for shops which 
can guarantee all their furs humanely 
killed. Major Van Der Byl 

Those who resist conscription are the 
pioneers of a Warlcss World. 

Professor Einstein 

The residents of the City of London 
have declined since 1861 from 112,000 
to under n,ooo. Dr W. M. Willoughby 

There are in London 30,000 basement 
dwellings unfit for occupation; they house 
100,000 people. Bishop of Southwark 
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Forth bridge painters • Lions on the prowl • Swimming on a roof 



Qoing to Work—The Forth Bridge is constantly being painted, An Ancient Beacon—Tho tower of the old church at Hadley, Bathing on the Roof—A London roof Is one of the last places . 
and when the men are at work on the highest parts of the Barnet, Is being restored. The iron beacon seen here was where we should expect to find bathers, but this portable 
cantilevers they walk uphill over the girders, as seen here. formerly used to guide travellers through the Enfield Forest. swimming-pool Is on the roof of an Oxford Street store. 



A Thames Promenade—This delightful scene is on the river front at Gravesend, where the promenade during the summer months is as popular as if it were by the sea. In fact, many 
people find it more interesting than the seaside, on account of the never-ceasing traffic up and down the Thames. The promenade is to be improved by the Gravesend Council. 



The Iron Road—Iron is being tried as a non-skid surface. Workmen are here seen laying the The Stalkers—Strong wire fence* separate the animals at the new zoo at Whipsnade, or It 
blocks in Romford Road, Stratford; the first London street to be so treated, as told on Dane 4. would go hard with the wild sheep which thees young lions are stalking. 
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THE NEW PILGRIM’S 
SCRIP 

. RAILWAY LABELS FOR 
SHAKESPEARE LAND 

Why Not Follow Up a Good 
Idea For Travellers ? 


OUR FINE OLD 
COTTAGES 


ADVERTISING ENGLAND 

No true-born American ever comes to 
England without feeling that Shake¬ 
speare belongs to him as much as to any 
true-born Englishman, and he visits the 
shrine of this common ancestor of the 
English tongue accordingly. 

..! lie is proud of it, as anyone should .be, 
and when he goes back home he tells the 
; folks about it. We do him no less than 
justice in believing that he is glad to 
display on his travelling trunk the magic 
: label Stratford-on-Avon to show that he 
has been there. 

Fostering Proper Pride 

The Great Western Railway has taken 
steps to foster this proper pride. It is 
• issuing a luggage label of a large and 
. appropriate size with the familiar por¬ 
trait of William Shakespeare printed on 
it. Below the head the words Passenger 
by Shakespeare Express to Stratford-on- 
; Avon will make its meaning plain, and 
indicate to all and sundry that the owner 
of the luggage has made the great 
; pilgrimage. 

’ It is a happy idea, and one that wc 
should like to see greatly extended in 
, England, which is full of places whose 
; association with great English names is 
, . as conspicuous as their beauty. 

The plain word Bedford on the luggage 
* label is not very inspiring or remarkable, 
hut if added to it were a portrait of John 
Biinyan, the author of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, who was shut up so long in 
Bedford gaol, .it would immediately 
arrest the attention. 

Making Beauty Known 

The first requisite of these labels is 
that they should be beautiful. A picture 
> of Durham’s noble cathedral above its 
river would suffice without St Cuthbert. 
Winchester, Canterbury, or York would 
provide material for the artist without 
the association on the label of the saintp 
. and great men who added to their fame. 

It would be an excellent way of adver¬ 
tising England, On .many labels of 
foreign towns, Cordova in Spain, Perugia 
■ in Italy Avignon in Provence, are pic¬ 
tures. which the tourist gazes at with 
. affectionate remembrance when his jour- 
4 ney is over, though they, have been put 
.there by hotels of which his recollections 
: are not entirely without alloy. 

What is worth the while of hotel pro- 
prietors should be worth the attention of 
. English towns and cities, if the railways 
. will help them; the railways, = whose 
.posters acid so much .to the pleasures of 
, hope,.ought.to understand the value of 
such a method of making beauty known; 
——— - »- U— -——— 

A FEW PEACH STONES 
What the Missionary Took to 
New Zealand 

Seventy or eighty years ago the 
M a Grins'* of New Zealand had splendid 
groves of peaches growing far from the 
outposts of British settlement. 

It appears that these peaches 
.developed from two dozen stones taken 
to New Zealand l>y a missionary named 
Matthews about Too years ago While 
Mr Matthews was at Gravesend ready 
to sail he was presented with tlic fruit, 
fie preserved the stones and planted 
them in his new home.’ 

In later years the Maoris neglected 
their groves, and the peach trees have 
. died out 

Peaches, of course, grow very well in 
the mild climate of New Zealand. ; 


FRESH LIFE FOR 
COTTON 

Spinners and the Quota 
System 

WHAT MIGHT BE DONE 

There are signs that the British 
cotton industry, upon which the em¬ 
ployment of hundreds of thousands 
depends, is at last alive to the need for 
reorganisation. 

The present position is that there are 
thousands of separate firms in Lanca¬ 
shire and Cheshire wasting much effort. 

What the trade is apparently deter¬ 
mined to do is to cut out its weak 
sections and concentrate production to 
cheapen it and restore its power. 

The latest unemployment returns 
show 223,280 workers in the trade un¬ 
employed. In cotton spinning 16 per 
cent of the machinery is in cotton mills 
which; are, closed, while" the spinning 
mills in operation arc working at only 
two-thirds of their capacity. 

Works Closed Down 

In cotton weaving a sixth of the looms 
are in works closed down, while, as with 
cotton spinning, the mills in action are 
working at only about two-thirds of 
their capacity. 

The same sort of evidence 4 comes from- 
the finishing departments.'; ; . : 

. The opinion seems to be growing that 
it is necessary to concentrate tlic trade 
in working upon its best factors and in 
reducing costs. It is hoped to develop 
the-sale of ; cheap standard cloths. 

The spinning section of tlic trade, 
however, does not yet seem to be 
wholly convinced that it is necessary 
to do much in the way of drastic 
reorganisation. The master cotton 
spinners seem inclined to pin their 
faitli to a system of distributing the 
available trade among the members. 
This is what is called the quota system. 
It is not one which commends itself to 
the observer as likely to reduce costs ; 
but in view of the great army of un¬ 
employed workpeople in the trade we 
can only hope that those engaged in it 
will be able 'to put their house in order. 


AN IRON ROAD FOR 
LONDON 

Last week the C.N. told of an iron- 
surfaced road leading to an ironworks 
near' Nottingham. , . 

The experiment has now been extended 
to London, and for about a hundred 
yards in Romford Road, Stratford, the 
old road face has been removed and is 
being replaced by a surface of iron. On 
a concrete bed sprinkled with bitumen 
triangular iron plates are being laid. 

The new surface, which has the great 
advantage of cheapness, is studded to 
prevent skidding, and a lifetime of 50 
years is claimed for it. It is said that 
even then the metal will be worth, 
as scrap, nearly half its original cost. 1 

London already has" several experi¬ 
mental stretches of rubber roads, where 
there are noticeably less noise and much 
less vibration ' 

Similar claims are made for the iron 
road, and it will be interesting to see 
how it stands up to heavy traffic 
conditions, for Romford Road is one of 
London’s busiest thoroughfares. 

Picture on page 3 

A BRIDGE FOR A BOY 

While everybody was discussing how 
our Government could save money it 
came as a surprise to many to read that 
^40 had been sanctioned by a Govern¬ 
ment Department for building a bridge in 
Lincolnshire to enable a boy of five to 
reach the nearest school. 

This bridge is to save a walk of four 
miles, and in normal times might perhaps 
be j ustified on educational grounds, But 
it will seem to most people that some 
other way out of the difficulty might be 
found in these days. 


Making Them Healthy 

A JOY TO LOOK AT AND 
TO LIVE IN 

The Royal Society of Arts, which 
bought the whole village of West 
Wycombe in 1929 to save for the nation 
a charming reminder of ancient times, 
has been getting on with its good work. 

The 53 cottages are being made sound 
and sanitary, one by one. At Michael¬ 
mas it is hoped there will be 14 healthy 
homes. This is slow and costly labour, 
partly because the property was in 
such a tumbledown condition and partly 
because of water supply and drainage. 
The drinking-water supplying these 
beautiful places comes from shallow 
wells lying very close to the outlet for 
foul water. The only way to drain the 
village properly is to make a main sewer. 

England’s Rich Treasure 

' This reminds us of a sad thing, the 
reverse of the medal, so to speak, in 
regarding the rich treasure of England, 
unparalleled in the world, the cottages 
in our ancient and beautiful villages. 
For these places, such a joy to the eye, 
are by .no means a joy to live in. In 
those bedrooms, whose one tiny window 
peeps so delightfully under the eaves, 
several people (often a whole family) 
must sleep. Suffering lias‘no privacy ; 
children are born and old people die—a 
kind of family spectacle in a few square 
feet of room. No healthy.-breezes can 
blow foul air away. Water is difficult 
to get and sparingly used. Kitchen 
floors ooze damp behind these charming 
lattice casements. 

No wonder that some residents of our 
villages bitterly resent the praise they 
hear about dwellings which appear to 
be nests of beauty and.are really hovels. 
No wonder they seek new and ugly 
houses, as soon as they can afford the 
rent. Not until these evils arc remedied, 
damp courses put in, extra windows 
and drains, can England look her vil¬ 
lages in the face and admire them truly. 

GOOD NEWS FOR GOLDEN 
EAGLES 

And Bad News For Gunmen 

If golden eagles can.i read proclama¬ 
tions a chuckle will be going round 
all the eyries.in the Alps. 

Until ’the other day any Swiss 
marksman who brought down a golden 
eagle could claim a reward, as in 
ancient days in England every man who 
slew a wolf could claim to be rewarded. 

Golden eagles carried off young 
animals and poultry, said Switzerland, 
and golden eagles must-die. But when 
Switzerland found the other day that 
they really were dying, and that there 
was danger that they would disappear 
from the Alps altogether, Switzerland 
'changed its mind. 

Arc not eagles the most glorious of 
all birds of prey ?. Have .they'not been 
chosen' as the emblems of many a 
mighty nation, from ancient Rome to 
modern Germany, and figured on the 
coats-bf-arms of valiant knights and 
noble kings ? Shall Switzerland grudge 
these birds their food ? No, said the 
Swiss legislators, a hundred times No! 

Today the man who shoots a golden 
eagle will have to pay a fine instead of 
being able to claim a reward. The 
marksman says, it is a topsy-turvy 
world, and the golden eagle says that, 
after all, progress is a real thing. 


HOW TO KNOW OUR TREES 

The .Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington has published a new 
set of postcards of eight of our trees. 
There is a packet for each in colour "and 
black-and-white, handy to slip into our 
pockets. The trees dealt with are aspen, 
hornbeam, lime, hawthorn, holly, larch, 
wild service, and the little juniper. 


INSECTS AND THE 
EMPIRE 

WASTING OUR PRECIOUS 
SUBSTANCE 

Tiny Creatures More Important 
Than Gold Mines 

WORK OF TWO SCIENTISTS ; 

To * cross , the world arid go into 
the wilds seeking a fortune is an ad¬ 
venture, but when the quest is to sc^ek 
a fortune for other people it becomes 
a romance. 

For some two and a half years a 
British scientist and his wife have 
been seeking our fortunes across the 
sea. They are not looking for gold 
mines, but for insects. 

Insects are much more important 
than gold mines. Insects destroy Iso 
much that each year a tenth of the 
labour men put out in the Empire is 
wasted. Insects prevent us from 
feeding the extra 45,000,000 people 
we could feed if that tenth part of our 
labour was not wasted. :. 

Finding a Cure 

The Imperial Institute of Entomology 
was determined that the Empire should 
.not. pay tithes to enemy insects, and so 
it set some of the world’s best brains 
to find a cure. The best way to deal 
with the pests is to find an insect 
which preys upon tlic crop destroyer, 
said the experts. Then people went but 
to discover the enemies, or parasites, 
of the most troublesome pests, 

Dr and Mrs J. G. Myers have spent 
more than two and a half years in the 
forests of South America on this quest. 
They have done most of their journeying 
by canoe or on horseback, and they 
have lived the adventurous lives of ex¬ 
plorers, all for the sake of finding para¬ 
sites to fight West Indian insect pests. 

A report' on their investigations has 
just been published by the Empire 
Marketing Board.. .It tells us, among 
other things,, how they hunted, for an 
enemy of a moth which works havoc 
in the sugar-cane plantations of the 
Lesser Antilles, and how they ‘found 
some useful parasites called Li^ophaga 
I diatraeae in Cuba. 

Parasites in Aeroplanes 

It was a long journey, so the parasites 
were taken by aeroplane to Antigua, 
there put in cold storage, and thus'sent 
to the Barbados, where they were 
thawed, nursed, and set free, to the 
disgust of the sugar-cane moth borer. 

A great part of the difficulty in 
finding, a match for that pest was 
overcome when Mrs Myers discovered 
its original food plant. But she went 
.far afield in her search, and pushed her 
way into the north-west- corner of 
British Guiana. 

Dr and Mrs Myers are only two of 
the people working away devotedly to 
enrich other folk. They would reply 
that they love tlieir work, ’ and of 
course they do, or they would be no 
good at it; but that does not make 
their service less fine. 

There is something stirring in the 
thought of the people who are adventur¬ 
ing among perils and hardships on the 
other side of the world, not in the 
hope of finding a fortune for them¬ 
selves, but in the hope of improving 
Mrs Everyman’s weekly budget. 


84 YOUNG 

Everyone loves the brave sight of the 
big white sails on the blue sea at Cowes, 
but the C.N. thinks the finest sight at 
Cowes this year was an 84-year-old man 
taking his daily swim at 7 a.m. 

•Why should anyone fear old age with 
such an example to hearten him ? We 
must get rid of the idea that old people 
must be invalids. The vigorous manhood 
of Sir Claude de Crcspigny at 84 is the 
ideal to aim at as the years go by. 
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Picture-news and Time Map showing Events all over the World 


Time Everywhere at This Moment 

This map shows time all over the world. 
Sunlight travels westward round the 
Earth. Its full circle is 25,000 miles, 
or 360 degrees, and it completes its 
journey in 24 hours, travelling 15 degrees 
an hour. .We count time from the 
half-way point, the line on which 
Greenwich stands. At noon in Greenwich 
for every 15 degrees east the day is 
one hour older, and for every 15 degrees 
. west the , day is one hour younger. 



PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 
There passed through the 
Panama Canal during the past 
twelve months 5529 ships of; 
commerce, an average of about 
fifteen each day. 


MORE‘RAND GOLD 
The discovery some months ago 
that the Main Rand Reef ex¬ 
tended farther than expected is 
followed by the announcement 
that three big gold mines are to 
be opened near Krugersdorp. 


STUDYING THE BLACKFELLOW 
Organised by Adelaide Univer¬ 
sity a big expedition is studying 
plants, animals, and the 
aboriginals in Central Australia. 
Records are being made of 
native speech and song. 


STEALING A BABY 
A Story of the Prince of 
Beggars 

An old friend of the Prince of Beggars 
has been recalling a brave story of 
Lord Knutsford's youth. 

' Sydney Holland was oi Cambridge 
undergraduate when it happened, and 
had gone with some friends to see the 
Boat Race, when they met a drunken 
woman staggering about with a baby 
in her arms. 

Holland saw that she might fall on 
the child and cripple it for life. He 
snatched the baby and set off with it for 
the police station. 

Some men would have been afraid 
of being laughed at by their friends or 
attacked by the mother. Holland did 
not think about himself. 

A dreadful walk he had to take. The 
drunken mother shrieked at his heels, 
and a mob of indignant people backed 
her up. ' 

What right had this toff to interfere ? 
Who was he to take away a poor woman’s 
baby ? Only a brave man would have 
kept straight on, as Sydney Holland 
did, till hp found the police station. 

But it was a habit of his to keep 
straight on, and that is why he was 
able to do such mighty things for the 
helpless and poor. 


BANG 

Bo prophets like their words to 
come true r 

Not always. The other day Sir John 
Reith made a speech in which he said 
that anyone who looked for success 
would find it, and that, similarly, if you 
looked for trouble you would get it. 

At that moment there was a tre¬ 
mendous bang. Sir John had looked for 
trouble by exceeding the three-minute 
limit for speeches at the Duke of York's 
camp, and a revolver had been fired 
behind him. 

Sir John had asked for trouble and 
had found it 1 


A COBBLER’S BAD JOKE 

In France they are so distressed by the 
decline in population that. considerable 
bounties are paid to parents who have 
the good fortune to possess numerous 
children. 

The payment of this bounty excited 
the cupidity of a Paris shoemaker, who 
invented the existence of one child 
after another, and on each occasion 
applied for and successfully obtained the 
official bounty. He was so successful 
with this trick, or the officials were so 
careless, that he succeeded in drawing 
bounty for 41 children 1 

On the forty-second occasion, however, 
the case was inquired into, when it was 
found he had only one child. By that 
time he had drawn ^500 by his fraud. 


THE RIDERLESS HORSE 

The other day a Brighton invalid 
named James Clark was leaving the out- 
atient’s department of the Royal 
ussex County Hospital when a rider¬ 
less mare came thundering on. 

She had thrown her rider and had 
bolted, made frantic by a twisted shoe. 
Many people had run away from her 
furious charge, but not so the invalid. 
He made a well-timed dash, and caught 
the runaway with great difficulty, for she 
was in a panic. He got her along the 
streets until he could give her in charge 
to a police motor-cycle patrol. 


A LIFE AT SEA 

Captain Higgle, commodore ot the 
Curiard fleet, is on his last voyage. 

He was an apprentice on a sailing- 
ship when he was 16. Three years later 
his ship was wrecked on a rock off 
Tierra del Fuego, and sank immediately. 
The crew were marooned on the island 
for five weeks, suffering great privations, 
one man dying. Their rescuer was a 
steamer carrying supplies to a lightship. 

After seven years’ in sailing-ships he 
joined the Cunard fleet, and has served 
this famous line for 35 years. 


WESLEY’S LAST SERMON 
| The Pulpit in the Garden 

On a winter's day dn 1791 a crowd of 
people stood round a tree, listening to a 
very old man who spoke about heaven, 
They did not think about the cold. 
They only thought that'this was Wesley. 
What a wonderful thing to tell their 
grandchildren 1 “ I once heard Wesley 
preach. He stopped the night at Kings¬ 
ton House in Leatherhead, and a crowd 
of us came to see if we could get a glimpse 
of him, so he came out into the,garden 
and preached to us." 

It was John Wesley’s last sermon. He 
died a few days afterwards, aged 87. 

Now the Leatherhead Urban District 
Council talk of pulling down the house 
to build municipal offices .on the site ; 
but admirers of the preacher are begging 
them to use the house as it is. We hope 
the council will grant their request. 


SHELLEY'S GRAVE 

The other evening a party of Italians 
set off in the moonlight to "walk to the 
Protestant cemetery in Rome. 

It was a pilgrimage in honour of an 
English poet who was drowned off 
Italian shores a hundred years ago, and 
whose ashes rest in Rome. 

Italy has never ceased to be proud that 
Shelley loved her. Besides the moonlit 
pilgrimage there have been articles on 
his poetry in most of the papers, and a 
tablet has been placed on the house at 
Bagni di San Giuliatio, near Pisa, where 
Shelley lived. 

This memorial shows a portrait by 
Signor Mario Carletti and records the 
proud fact that Adonais (" the least 
imperfect of my compositions," said 
Shelley) was written under Tuscan skies. 

And so what might almost be called a 
Shelley week came to a fine end. 

, The ten-thousandth aviator’s certifi¬ 
cate of the Royal Aero Club has just 
been issued to a girl. The first was 
issued on March 8, 1910, to Colonel 
Moore Brabazon. 


RATS AND PIGEONS OF 
THE CITY 
One Year’s Death Roll 

For many years a campaign has been 
waged against rats, for these animals 
are a great cause of disease. 

The Medical Officer of the City of 
London states in his annual report that 
909 rats were destroyed in the sewers 
during 1930. 

A year or two ago it was found that 
pigeons were increasing so rapidly in the 
City as to become a danger to health. 

Loth as they were to destroy any of 
these lovely inhabitants, a reduction in 
their numbers was essential, and last 
year nearly 1400 birds were put to death 
in a merciful way. All the City pigeons 
are riot being exterminated, so we shall 
still be able to feed these graceful birds 
beside the Guildhall or in front of St 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

In earlier days pigeons were kept for 
food in large numbers, every monastery 
and large house having its dovecote. 
The inside walls of these picturesque 
buildings contained hundreds of niches 
for the birds. One of the largest in 
England is at Willington in Bedford¬ 
shire, one of the buildings preserved by 
the National Trust. This building alone 
would house all the pigeons in the City 
of London today. 

Cardinal Wolsey's Master of the Horse, 
who built it, made certain that his house¬ 
hold would never lack fresh food during 
the winter days of the 16th century. 


THE NEW HULL BRIDGE 

A new bridge, which has cost over 
^250,000, has been opened at Hull. 

This bridge is of the bascule type, and 
the span raised for the passing of ships 
is 88 feet 6 inches wide. 

The traffic on the River Hull is very 
great, with Co,000 vessels a year passing 
this point. The road, too, is important, 
linking the older docks with the modern 
docks which serve the flour mills ancl 
oil-seed crushing mills of this great 
\ ;rkshire seaport. 
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The White Line of 
National Safety 

Clowly but surely the num- 
^ bers of the Unemployed are 
rising like the water in the hold 
of a ship that has sprung a leak. 
They arc approaching the 
3,000,000 mark. Will the ship 
keep afloat when they reach it ? 

There is in States as in ships 
or in roads a white line of 
national safety which it is dan¬ 
gerous to overpass. There must 
come a time when the flood of 
unemployment must threaten the 
working of the financial pump 
which has to cope with the cost 
of it. Great Britain, however 
rich, cannot go on paying to keep 
out of work millions for ever. 
The leak will tell. 

If it were only a question of 
money paid out the nation might 
be able to support the burden for 
a long time. The cost of the 
Unemployed is a trifle compared 
to the cost of a war, and the 
nation supported that and is 
supporting it still. 

But there is a graver charge. 
It is the charge of unemployment 
on the character and outlook of 
those who are unemployed. There 
is a mining town in South Wales 
where every shop is shuttered 
and its thousands.of inhabitants 
have not done a stroke of work 
for three years. What is the state 
of mind of such people ? 

There arc some who would tell 
us that worklcss men like these 
are ripe for revolution. That we 
do not believe, for Britain is not 
a country, nor ever has been, 
where the seeds of revolution 
flourish. Discontent and fierce 
exasperation there may be among 
this hopeless minority, but the 
bulk of the people are sound, •. 

It is only if the revolutionist 
has the people with him that he 
can have his way. It is only 
because he has the people against 
him that he threatens violence. 
It is not the people who are fail¬ 
ing us now, but the statesmen to 
whom \\c look for guidance in 
times both good and bad. 

It is the statesmen who should 
see to it that the White Line of 
National Safety is not passed. 
In the past few weeks we have 
seen a frightened Europe gather¬ 
ing its statesmen and its resources 
of money and wisdom together 
in order to avert a breakdown of 
financial stability which, origin¬ 
ating, in one nation, -would en¬ 
danger them all. 

Unemployment in one class is. 
a danger that threatens every 
other class. Is there not enough 
statesmanship in this land of 
ours, are there not enough brains 
in the Parliament which is sup¬ 
posed to represent us, to combine' 
to avert this miserable disaster ? 

What we want most is a Parlia¬ 
ment which, instead of standing 
Vy with idle hands, will get to work . 
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Our C.N. Trees 

Perhaps we may be forgiven for 
quoting a word from a C.N. 
friend who writes from a part of the 
country where trees are cut down to 
make chairs and pegs. She is sur¬ 
rounded by lovely woods which arc 
getting bare. 

Are trees not more j;han pegs and 
chairs and newspapers ? Perhaps 
some day wc may have newspapers 
for which it will not be necessary to 
cut down trees. But, says our corre¬ 
spondent : 

I do think that whatever has been 
used to make the paper for the C.N. has 
been worth while. 

We hope it has, and yet wc arc sad to 
think of the trees we have cut down, for 
We think that we shall never see 
A book as lovely as a tree. 

© 

The Ways We Like 

Many people: many ways. Some 
we like, some we do not. 

It seemed curious, for instance, to 
go into a little church in Hertford¬ 
shire the other day and find two 
mousetraps baited with cheese on the 
altar; much pleasanter to go into 
another small church close by, where, 
although the roof is not safe, and no 
services have been held for a year, 
there were fresh flowers on the altar. 

It was pleasant, also, after having 
come upon too many locked church 
doors in this county, to find on one 
door a notice by the rector saying 
that if this door was locked the door 
by the tower would be found open, and 
adding: You aye very welcome . 

©‘ . 

For All of Us 

Look up, not down; 

Look forward, and not back ; 

' Look out, and not in: 

Lend a hand. 

© 

Arms and Debts 

r J , HERE is a section of opinion in 
America in favour of treating 
the War Debts and Disarmament as 
a whole. It is urged by these 
Americans that when the United 
States Government attends the Dis¬ 
armament Conference .at Geneva it 
should plead for a reduction of 
armaments as the price of a reduction 
of the War Debts. 

The origin of this view will be 
understood when it is remembered 
that many Americans believe that if 
America cancelled the War Debts the 
European nations would waste the 
relief in again increasing their arma¬ 
ments. However this may be, we 
imagine that a hearty welcome would 
be given at Geneva to any proposal 
by the American Government to 
remit War Debts on the pledge of 
armament reduction. The acceptance 
of such a policy would mean the 
simultaneous reduction of two great 
hindrances to world progress. 


Why? 

r piiERE is some concern in Scotland 
at the ruinous state, of the monu¬ 
ment to Bonnie Prince Charlie, and the 
Society for the Preservation of Rural 
Scotland is apparently anxious that 
the monument at Glcnfinnan should 
be preserved. 

Wc love monuments, and have 
every sympathy with all our country¬ 
side societies, but is it not time to 
ask ourselves why wc should go on 
remembering this miserable drunkard 
at all ? 

© 

Summer Suns Are Glowing 

Summer suns are glowing 
Over land and sea, 

Happy light is flowing, 
Bountiful, and free. 

Everything rejoices 
In the mellow rays ; 

All Earth’s thousand voices 
Swell the psalm of praise. 

© ' 

Tip-Cat 

^Talking books arc said to be popular. 
They will set many publishers on 
their feet. 

' E 

man was sent by parcel post from 
Belgium to London. He must have 
felt done up. 

CD 

Scientists declare that it is now 
possible to produce rain by artificial 
means. But please, 
dear scientists, is 
it necessary ? 

0 

A new medicine 
is made of 
rubber. Should not 
be taken too long 
at a stretch. 

0 

M un at the sea-.. 

. side, says a 
fashion expert., are 
wearing, every kind 
of material. They 
must be hot. 

0 

An American says 
there is nothing 
to touch an English strawberry. He 
doesn’t know the English schoolboy ! 

0 

Someone wants to know if a horse can 
laugh. The answer is Neigh. 

0 

Some people go to a picture gallery 
because it is • raining. Others 
because they think it is fine. 

0 

understand that the makers of 
doll's eyes need pupils. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N . Calling the World 
'JTie State Road Board of Italy 
planted 200,000 trees in the last 
planting season. 

German in Chicago has offered 
Berlin £200,000. for a Dental 
ClinicTor Children, 

JUST AN IDEA 
Perhaps , after all, the young women 
who spend their time with their mirrors 
are not much worse than the young men 
with the tassels on their trousers ? 
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Fleet Street 

Fleet Street has more power than any other 
street on Earth. It can save the world. 
There is nothing that a Fleet Street in earnest 
could not do. C-N. 

Today I saw, with eyes re- 
1 newecl, 

A casket holding England’s Heart: 
Fleet Street ; and there I 
dreamed a dream : 

From her a dawn of joy should 
start. 

more I saw a hungry press 
Drag to its all-devouring jaws 
The fearful 'tragedies of man, 

His cringing crimes and mangled 
laws. 

JsJo more, it seemed, commercial 
greed 

Preyed through the traffic of the 
Strand ; 

Instead I saw, m pity clothed, 

A figure with an outstretched 
hand ; 

A hand to help and bless, that man 
Should, in unhoping hours 
of pain. 

Find courage in the printed word, 
And take lost hope to heart again. 

Jr* seemed that news of valiant 
men, 

Of peace on high, on Earth good¬ 
will, - t . 

From London's mighty printing 
press, 

Went east and west from Ludgate 
Hill. 

[ watched one party and one creed 
Evolving, and 1 saw them start 
In confidence ancL joy from out 
The street that runs through 
England’s heart. Marjorie Wilson 
; © 

The Waving Hand 

; A holiday train moved slowly out 
of the station. 

From about two platforms away, 
through the windows of the train, the 
backs of people saying Goodbye could 
be seen. . Their faces were invisible 
as they leaned from their carriage 
windows, but there was a row of wav¬ 
ing hands—babies* hands, children's 
hands, grown-ups’ hands—waving, 
waving, waving, as the train started on 
its way. And on the platform other 
hands were waving too. 

What a strange ritual, one watcher 
thought—a hand waving. How and 
where did it begin ? It is one of the 
first things we teach a baby. “ Wave 
your hand,” we say. A child waves 
to an aeroplane overhead. Friends 
wave to a ship that puts to sea, or to 
a ship coming in. 

What does this rather pathetic, little 
human sign say for us ? It says Wel¬ 
come, Farewell, Goodbye, God be 
with you. That is its meaning. But 
it is something more than t that. It 
means, in bidding goodbye, that w<J 
have said all that wc can think of to 
say ; ■ it says, in greeting, that we have 
not yet thought of what we are'going 
to say. And yet it is at those 
moments that we would say so much. 

A waving hand says a thing that is 
deeper than words': it is the signal 
that words have failed us. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If airmen 
like windfalls 
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Kind hearts are more Than Coronets 


THE NATION FACES 
THE CRISIS 

SACRIFICE FOR ALL 

The Disastrous Trail of the 
Great War 

HOW TO PULL THROUGH 

Whatever it may cost us the nation 
is determined that its position as the 
financial centre of the world shall be 
maintained. 

This is the outcome of the political 
crisis that came suddenly to a head 
during the summer holidays. 

A nation can lead other nations and 
attract their money into its banks only 
if it can command their absolute con¬ 
fidence in the soundness of its financial 
methods and in the certainty that it 
will never fail in promptly paying the 
interest and principal due on loans. 
What England Has Done 

The ability to balance its Budget 
year by year, and to pay off some of 
its debts as well, is the proof that a 
country is in a sound financial position. 
England has never failed to do this 
since the war. Not only so, but she 
has increased the size of her Budgets, 
so that she has been able to make her 
people much happier than at any time 
in her existence. Pensions arc paid to 
workers when they reach 65 ; unemployed 
workers are saved from having to break 
up their homes and suffer the hardships 
to which they were liable a few years 
ago J great roads have been built 
to help transport, and the farmer, the 
farm labourer, and workers throughout 
the country have' been helped by 
public funds in innumerable ways. 

Our Undue Optimism 

All this has been possible because, 
though some of our industries have been 
depressed, England on the whole has 
been earning profits from the rest of 
the world, and her citizens, in addition 
to paying for these great social amenities, 
have been able to continue to invest 
money overseas. But for the last 
year or two this balance in our favour 
has been decreasing owing to the 
general world depression. 

Our statesmen hitherto have been 
very optimistic about the future con¬ 
dition of world trade, and, banking on a 
speedy turn for the better, with wealth 
pouring quickly into a great producing 
and banking country like ours, they 
have been reluctant to slow down their 
programmes of social * benefits and 
social progress. 

When the Unemployment Fund ran 
into debt some months ago they 
borrowed on the good credit every English 
Government has always enjoyed in the 
money market, and, instead of taking 
immediate steps for the repayment of the 
money borrowed, and placing the Un¬ 
employment Fund on an economic basis, 
have continued to borrow recklessly. 

Restoring Confidence 

The bankers warned the statesmen, 
but, *fearing unpopularity, they took no 
serious steps to remedy matters, even 
when a Committee appointed for the 
purpose stated clearly what should be 
done. Another Committee on Govern¬ 
ment expenditure then issued its report, 
and so serious was the general situation 
revealed by it that not only were our 
own bankers alarmed, but the bankers 
of foreign countries began to show 
plainly that they were beginning to feel 
that London was not so safe a place 
for their money as they had imagined. 

Our bankers pointed out, too, that 
the season was approaching when large 
bills for imports had to be paid overseas, 
and that unless there was a certainty 
that the next Budget would be balanced 
it would prove impossible to inspire 


This letter conies to us from the crowded 
streets of South-East London round .about 
New Cross. 

The Golden Hind looks down from above 
the Town Hall of Deptford, and clearly it 
looks down .on golden hearts, those hearts 
that are, as Tennyson said, more than coronets. 

Our correspondent calls this story a bright 
gleam in a irrey London street. 

fter a long serious illness I venture 
on my first shopping expedition ; 
my shopping bag on my arm and my 
list in my hand. 

Arriving at the spot on the busy 
London thoroughfare where the traffic 
liold-up occurs, I am faced with a block 
of traffic extending as far as the eye can 
see. I patiently resign myself to a 
long wait, when suddenly, as if from 


Continued from the previous column 

abroad the confidence so essential to 
London's position as the world’s banker. 

The Prime Minister and the Cabinet 
came hurrying back from their holiday 
resorts. Mr Baldwin returned from the 
Continent, and Mr Herbert Samuel, the 
Liberal leader, came also. The Govern¬ 
ment Departments, were busier in 
August than they have been since the 
war, dealing with measures to set our 
financial house in order. 

National and international finance are 
subjects increasingly difficult to under¬ 
stand, but the simple old maxim that 
we must cut our coat according to our 
cloth holds good for a nation as for its 
humblest citizen. 

The present situation is one which, 
given goodwill between all parties and 
all classes, can be put straight with a 


nowhere, a friendly hand grips my arm : 
“ Come across with me ; I will help you.” 
The stranger's voice is full of kindly 
confidence. Before I can reply she 
threads her way, and mine, through the 
intricacies of . the traffic, chatting to 
assure me. Across the road she releases 
my arm, and vanishes among the busy 
throng. 

I continue my way in and out of 
shops along the crowded pavement with 
the feeling of the warm grasp still on 
my arm, and the kind voice still ringing 
in my ears. A small thing, and done 
every day, did you say ? Nay, for 
the far-reaching effect of a kindly deed, 
like the ripple lings on the water, 
stretches on into eternity, 


little sacrifice on the part of everybody. 
It may indeed prove a benefit in disguise 
to many wasteful and careless spenders. 
If wc all pull together we shall 
receive a speedy reward the moment 
the world's trade adjusts itself and 
confidence returns. 


MARCONI’S SIGNAL 

Brazil is to hold high festival in 
October in celebration of the discovery 
of America by a native of Italy. 

Italy’s most illustrious living son 
will send Brazil his greeting. From his 
yacht the .Elettra off the coast of 
Italy Senator Marconi will send into 
the ether an electric impulse which 
will be relayed 5000 miles to Rio dc 
Janeiro and there will light a beacon 
to attract all eyes. 


PAYING FOR THE 
WAR 

THE EVERLASTING 
PROBLEM 

What the Conversion of a 
State Loan Means 

REDUCING THE INTEREST 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
expressed his strong desire to convert 
the existing War Loan into a new 
Government security carrying a lower 
rate of interest. It would be a huge 
scheme, for the amount is very great. 

The outstanding amount of the 
5 P cr cent War Loan is over 2000 mil¬ 
lion pounds. This, of course, is only 
part of the war debt, but it is the part 
which carries the highest rate of 
interest. Many authorities say that so 
high a rate should never have been paid. 

If we could lower the rate of interest 
on this Loan by one per cent it would 
save us nearly 21 millions. 

Mew Money to Pay Old Debts 

Converting a loan from a higher 
to a lower rate of interest can only be 
done with the consent of those who 
subscribed the Loan. Whether or not 
we were right in offering 5 per cent wc 
did offer it and the Loan exists. 

How,. then, is the matter to be 
altered ? 

This brings us to the practical way of 
converting a Loan, which has been done 
in our own country, in France, and 
elsewhere. 

White a Government must continue to 
pay the rate of interest it promised 
when the Loan was issued there is no 
power to prevent a Government raising 
money at a lower rate, if it: can do so, and 
paying off the old Loan. 

If, therefore, the credit of a Govern¬ 
ment improves, so that it is able to 
borrow money at a lower rate of interest 
it is clearly to its advantage to do so, and 
to use the new money so borrowed to 
pay off the old debt. 

£100 Worth £102 

The first condition of such a change 
is that the credit of the Government 
should have improved. That is so in our 
case since the 5 per cent War Loan was 
issued. The 5 per cent Loan at present 
stands in the market at more than its 
face value, the price for j£ioo worth 
of the Loan being about £102. Just 
before the recent German panic the 
price was ^103, so that anybody buying 
/too worth of the Loan would obtain, 
less than 5 per cent interest on his money 

The course usually taken by a Govern¬ 
ment in converting is something like 
this : A new loan is issued at a lower 
rate of interest, the offer being made to 
the holders of the old loan either to 
change into the new loan and accept 
the lower rate or have their money hack. 

When a Government Should Act 

Faced with this alternative, the loan 
holder will usually, go into the new loan, 
because if he does not do so he is repaid 
his capital at par, or face value, in spite 
of the fact that, owing to the Govern¬ 
ment's improved credit, the old loan 
fetches more than its face value on the 
market. In these circumstances it is 
clearly to the advantage of the. holder 
to accept the lower rate of interest. 

Undoubtedly some operation of this 
kind will be carried through in the near 
future, and indeed it is a little difficult 
to know why it has not been done 
before this. 

The best time to carry out such a 
loan conversion is when Government 
stocks are rising. That is why the 
recent fall in Government stocks, due 
to the German financial trouble, has 
postponed the time for the floating of a 
conversion scheme. 



A New Dress For Aunt sally 



As seen from tho Rood 



Insido the Station 


We gave early in the summer a picture of the inside of a new petrol station at Benson near 
Oxford, where Aunt Sally has become respectable. Here we gladly show the actual appear¬ 
ance of this petrol station which has just been opened. This charming station has been 
designed by its owner Mr Carlton Oakey, and we recommend it to the proprietors of the ridicu¬ 
lous geegaws who make themselves a laughing-stock in so many parts of the countryside. 
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A VERY OLD TRADE 
MARK 

Interesting Discovery 
Near London Bridge 

HOW A ROMAN OCULIST PLIED 
HIS TRADE 1600 YEARS AGO 

Thanks to the watchful eye of Mr 
Quintin Waddington, assistant curator 
of Guildhall .Museum, another treasure 
has been added to London’s store. 

Men were digging near London 
Bridge when, 15/feet below the surface, 
they came upon what seemed to be a 
small bit of slate two inches square. 

Most people would have thought it 
rubbish, but Mr Wadding ton watches 
: City excavations as zealously as ever 
man watched work on a gold mine, 
because people have lived here so long 
that it is hardly possible to stir the soil 
without finding something curious. 

The Writing on the Stone 

The little square stone has sides 
only three-eighths of an inch th ck, 
but on each of the sides are inscriptions 
cut in capital letters. Three of them run : 

Cuius Silvius Tetricus’s scented unguent for 
granulation of the eyelids. 

Cuius Silvius Tetricus’s' preparation for re¬ 
moving weals; 

Caius Silvius Tetrials’s lotion for inflammation 
f of the eyes. 

; The fourth inscription is unreadable, 
but the others show plainly enough 
that this was the stamp of a Roman 
oculist who used it to put his trade mark 
on his wares. These were made up into 
short sticks, which could be broken in 
a mortar and made into an ointment as 
they were required. 

Mr Waddington' thinks that Caius pro¬ 
bably plied his trade about 300 a.d. 

There is nothing beautiful about 
the little bit of stone, which is not a 
work of art but a milestone in the 
wonderful history of London’s trade. 

- In its own way it is a treasure, and wc 
jnust.be thankful to Mr Waddington 
for finding it and to Mr Walter Bell for 
making it known. 


TREES 

More and More of Them 

14,000 Acres of New Woods 

Our little island is not going to be 
such a bad place after all for the people 
of the future. 

: Side by side with the ugly develop¬ 
ment schemes of jerry builders, which 
cannot possibly live for long, millions of 
trees are being,planted all over England. 

Last year over 14,000 acres of. new 
\voods were made by the Forestry Com¬ 
mission. By 1939 they hope to have 
planted over 350,000 acres of woodland. 

. Qf, the millions of trees planted last 
year nearly fifty in every hundred were 
Scots and Corsican pines. Norwegian 
and Sitka spruces came ■ next, then 
European and Japanese larches, so 
beautiful in their spring greenery, and 
something like twelve pei* cent of 
Douglas firs. So we may well picture 
how beautiful these woods will be one 
day/all ready for the,Youth Movement 
which wi 11 be in full swing by then. They 
will give inspiration 1 to the poet of tlie 
future, and by the, time the trees are 
full grown we hope’the Jerry Builder 
arid the Litter Lout Will both be extinct. 
Good riddance to them. 


THE NEW GARAGE 

; Little boys who nobly devote half- 
holidays to helping Father to clean the 
family car will be green with envy when 
they hear what Cardiff has done. 

It lias opened a new corporation 
garage which is so well equipped with 
time arid labour-saving devices that 
an omnibus can be swept, washed, and 
refuelled in five minutes. • 

However, it will be no good to tell 
Father about it, because the garage cost 
£36,000. 


Gray of bradfield 

The Story of a Great 
Headmaster 

A place may be added to the name of 
a man for several reasons,: • ■ 

Sometimes it is because he owns land 
or has won a battle there, as we think 
of Kitchener of Khartoum or Roberts of 
Kandahar. Sometimes it is because of 
the work he did there ; so we have 
honoured names like .Arnold of Rugby 
and Thring of Uppingliam. Worthy to 
rank with these is Gray of Bradfield, 
whose life has just been published. 

For . thirty years Gray belonged to 
Bradfield, the famous school in Berk¬ 
shire. Tie was himself of Winchester, 
and he taught for a time at Westminster 
and Louth; but every man of power has 
a supreme task given to him into which 
he can put all his powers, and this 
opportunity came to Gray when he went 
to Bradfield. Gray of Bradfield he will 
always remain. - 

Devotion to His School 

Tic gave Iris energy and utmost 
devotion to this school. “ For us (one of 
his old boys wrote) he is for always the 
great Headmaster.” 

He gave the impression of something 
tremendous. Tie had a contempt for 
petty officialdom ; he was never afraid 
of being unusual or indiscreet; he could 
even hold the attention of the school for 
a sermon of forty minutes. 

He introduced engineering into the 
school training, and he also inspired 
the custom of giving Greek plays at 
Bradfield. In an old chalk pit he built 
an open-air theatre, and there, in a 
beautiful setting overhung by green 
boughs, the ancient drama was acted. 

This Greek play he counted part of 
the education of his boys. He knew 
they would learn more ol the classical 
spirit by mastering one Greek play and 
acting it than by any number of lessons 
on the school benches. 

The Making of Good Citizens 

Gray, in his school planning, never 
forgot the actual world into whose 
service the boys would enter. He knew 
that the chief end of education is to 
shape character, arid he worked and 
taught and preached that his boys might 
become good citizens of England and 
good citizens of the world. To help this 
idea he boldly bought a ranch in Canada, 
to be a good starting-off ground for many 
of the Bradfield boys; but the plan did 
not succeed, and had to be given up. 

Though the ranch was no more the 
idea lived on and has inspired the present 
linking-up of the great Public Schools 
with tlie life of our Overseas Dominions. 
As Dr. L. P. Jacks says: “Such failures, 
where great enterprises are concerned, are 
the first stages on the road to success.” 

The School and the World 

Gray was a great schoolmaster, not 
only because he built up Bradfield but 
because lie saw the school as a society 
called to serve the commomvealth and, 
through that, the ’ whole, family, 'of 
nations. lie wished to send out boys 
whose training did not stop at book 
work ; that is why the same man who 
planned the Greek plays planned the 
boys’ engineering shops/ 

He was a man of many gifts ; he 
wrote books on education and the 
Empire, and he wrote hymns for his 
school. Among them is a beautiful one 
telling how the Master calls to us in Our 
earliest childhood and youth : 

Tenderly He enters in, 

Lights the darkened/chamber walls, ' 
Slowly lifts the veil of sense, ' 

Softly to the spirit calls, 

Till the startled soul awakes, 

. * Slumber breaks. 

In other verses he traces the same 
Divine Spirit drawing near at each new 
stage in life. 

He. never slackened the pace of his 
life, and one of the last things he said 
was ; “ I want to do much more work.” , 


A WAVE OF THE HAND 
IN NIGERIA 

A Little Lady’s Tribute 
A TALE OF TWO PIE DISHES 

Here is a delightful picture of a little African 
girl sent to us by a reader in.Nigeria. . . 

How old she was wc could not tell; 
her serious face and walk were worthy 
of a grown woman, but she could not 
have been more than three. . - . 

We first caught a glimpse of her 
between a palm tree and-a bamboo fence; 
at the entrance to the mission compound, 
as black a little African as we had ever 
seen, but not naked like her playmates ; 
the occasion was far too important. She 
wore an orange dress almost to her ankles, 
and on her head was a brand new sailor 
hat with H.M.S. Record written behind, 
for she wore it back to front. 

A Pause of Shyness 

Her eyes were bent on something in 
her hands, and as she came nearer we 
saw that her burden was two pie dishes. 
Just before she reached us she met a 
member of the staff to whom she handed 
her dishes ; but he shook his head and 
pointed to me. So, after a brief pause 
of shyness and a glance from, her bright 
eyes, she came to me. I was afraid to 
rise lest I should frighten her away, so I 
quietly stretched out both my hands and 
she sedately put into them her burden. 

I lifted the top pie dish, and there were 
large duck eggs, a present to 11s from her 
parents. How many English parents 
would let a child of three carry two eggs 
for about a mile and expect them to be 
safe at the end of the journey ? 

Something New to Her 

•• When I had handed the eggs to the 
cook and the dishes back to the tiny 
maid she ran away, but stopped after 
twenty, yards to have another shy peep 
at us. 1 waved my hand to her. This 
was something entirely new to her, and 
her eyes opened wide ; so I waved again 
and again. Gradually she backed away 
from us, but a few moments afterwards 
we saw an orange-clad figure in the 
- middle of a group of naked black figures, 
raising and lowering her arm ; evidently 
she was having a lesson in this strange 
neiv. movement. 

Next morning a large congregation had 
collected in the church when there 
entered the same little figure, still 
wearing the orange frock, but with a 
native headdress instead of the sailor 
hat. , I watched with interest as she 
chose various places to sit,.then suddenly 
she caught sight of us. . We were sitting 
in state in the front of the church, but 
\yhat was that to her ? She had learned 
licr lesson, and up went her little arm, 
waving, vigorously 1 


THE WHEAT TRAGEDY 
OF THE WORLD 

While English wheat has been selling 
at 27s to 29s for 504 lb it is interesting to 
find how much; it costs to produce in 
places like the United States, where 
farming is on the largest possible scale. 

Tlie latest available figures from 
America are for .1927, The cost of, pro-, 
ducing 480 lb of wheat was found to be 
nearly 39s. ;/ " > 

With these facts before us we can 
readily understand the desperate plight 
of farmers who find the world price of 
wheat so ( much lower than its actual 
cost of production. 

The truth, is that at the present time 
we are enjoying a false cheapness, which 
cannot last. It has arisen from an 
enormous increase of production and the 
failure of means to market that produc¬ 
tion. That is obviously a position which 
cannot last for ever ; either the market¬ 
ing must .be improved or the wheat- 
growers will cease to produce. When 
enough of them, have been ruined, or 
half-ruined, the price will rise again. 

It is a terrible thing that the world has 
not yet found out a better means of bring¬ 
ing producer and consumer together. 


MYSTERIES OF LIFE 

RISES AND FALLS IN THE 
ANIMAL WORLD / 

Looking Into the Sun For the 
Cause of It All 

NATURE’S UNKNOWN BALANCES 

Races of animals sometimes dis- K 
appear from natural or unpreventable; 
causes,' and very often their numbers 
and their appearances in different 
regions fluctuate in an altogether/ 
unexplained way. > 

A conference of biologists from many' 
countries' lias met at Matamek, a' 
Canadian preserve for wild life, to try 
to find some of the causes of the periods 
of scarcity or of abundance in fur-bearing 
animals, game, or fish. 

The scarcity of some of these creatures 
can.confidently be ascribed to the wilful 
destruction of. some of them, oftenest 
for : profit, as with the fur-bearing 
beavers of North America in the past, 
or the fur-bearing wallabies and opos¬ 
sums in Australia, now. The fur seals 
and the oil-bearing whales have been, 
and are, other victims. 

Weather and Food Supply 

But beyond these artificial inter¬ 
ferences with Nature there are laws 
which govern the sudden and great 
increases of many, living things, from, 
caribou and reindeer to lemmings,. 
from cod and herring and mackerel to 
sardines, frorii butterflies to locusts. 

Some of the increases ■ appear at. 
regular intervals, and some, seem to be 
linked with the weather prevailing in 
the countries of their origin. The 
abundance or scarcity of most of 
them must depend largely on their food .. 
supply, which, . being often chiefly 
vegetable, must in its turn also depend 
on variations in weather, or in climate. 

The task- of showing how and why 
these;.thiugs. are interdependent is one 
which will occupy the study of the world's 
natural*historians for a very long time.. 
The discovery of the life-story and 
migrations , of the ccLtook many years, 
that of the-salmon'is only partly known, 
and that of the locust is still a matter 
of mystery. !. 

The surprising and romantic thing 
is that these discoverers arc looking- 
into the Sun for a first cause of it all'; 
The heat from the Sun varies from day, 
to day though it changes 1 only :a little.: 
But it also changes from year to year; 
and these variations may have.a marked, 
effect on the weather of the whole Earth; 
and consequently on its rainfall. ” 

Tree-Rings and Solar Cycles 

The most notable and noticeable 
variations in the radiation from the 
Sun are. those.associated with its sun¬ 
spots, which rise to ’ d maximum and: 
fall to a minimum..in a period of'about 
seven, years. Dr'Andrew Ellicott lias ( - 
‘ shown Dy observations.'of tree-rings'in, 
'America that these solar changes ,afe v 
indicated in the yearly growth of trees. 1 

In some very old trees the . growth 
.rings by their size appear to follow the 
iS’olar/ cycle .over .centuries. If the 
;changes of the Sun’s heat are thus 
reflected, in .-tree growth they must 
.influence all the world's vegetation. , i- 

■ Tims, as the Sun’s changes affect 
vegetation,, including the vegetable 4 
life of the sea, they influence also the 
food supply of the animals, great and 
small. The food supply in its turn 
affects- the yearly increase or falling-; 
off in the numbers of races of animals. 
Finally, therefore, wc see-that changes 1 
in the Sun affect the animal life.of the 
whole world,' and perhaps the race of 
man as well. 

Swansea has opened a new six-acre 
park. \ 

A lycli-gate at Turner's Hill near East \ 
Grinstead has been dedicated to the 
first Lord Cowdray, 
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The harvesters • Walrus babies at the zoo • Giant pineapple 



Bridge Replaces Level-Crossing—On the L.N.E.R. at Overton, five miles from York, a new Floats for Fishing Nets—These curious balloon-like objects will play their part in supplying 

bridge is being built to replace a level-crossing. Here one of the great 43-ton girders Is many a breakfast table. They will be used as supports for fishing nets, for which purpose 

being placed in position over a hundred-foot span. they are being prepared at Pakefield in Suffolk. 



An Iron Pineapple—On a pineapple farm In Hawaii the water- Seeing London—When an American training ship visited the A Friendly Greeting—At the Zoo we can usually find a crowd of 

tower has been made in the form of a giant pineapple, which London Docks the other day the cadets climbed the rigging people laughing at the solemn dignity of the penguins. Here we 

can be seen for many miles. to get a view of the city. t sea an affectionate greeting. 



The Harvesters—The bad weather this year has made harvesting very difficult, so the two. Baby Walruses—Two arrivals at the London Zoo arousing great interest just now are these 

girls in this picture volunteered to help a farmer in the Wve Valiev to gather his crop# five-months-old walruses, which have lust come to town from the Arctic Ocean. See page 2. 
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WHY MR GANDHI 
CHOSE BOW 

WHERE HE WOULD HAVE 
STAYED 

The Fine Memorial of Two 
Sisters to a Brother 

KINGSLEY HALL AND ITS WORK 

When it became known that Mr 
Gandhi intended to come to England 
for the Round Table Conference invita¬ 
tions poured inyupon him from private 
houses and institutions. 

It appears that he is not now coming, 
but it is of great interest to consider 
the famous Hindu’s choice of an address 
if he had come. It was Kingsley Hall 
in Bow. 

This Settlement is in the heart of the 
East End, among some of the poorest 
of its inhabitants. From small begm- 
nings'it has grown to be a definite part 
of the life of its district. The aims of 
the Settlement are International Fellow¬ 
ship, . Brotherhood, and Love. 

The place is a living memorial to 
Kingsley Lester, who died at 26 as the 
result of an operation in 1914. Muriel 
and Doris Lester, his two sisters, have 
devoted thoir life, gifts, and income from 
girlhood to the poor of East London, 
living in their midst and sharing their 
burdens and sorrows. 

The Spirit of Comradeship 

They have gathered round them 
workers who* give voluntary service, 
receiving only their maintenance, 
laundry, 2s 6cl a week for dress and 
2s 6d for pocket-money. They share a 
common life in a spirit of comradeship 
and joy; ' early rising, silent prayer, 
menial service, hard work, all have 
their part in it. 

They are often very tired, physically 
and mentally, for the doors of Kingsley 
Hall stand open from 7.30 a.m. to 10.30 
p.m., and the people of the neighbour¬ 
hood go in and out all day. 

It is their home, the centre to which 
they take their troubles and their joys. 
The band of workers do everything in 
the spirit of Robert Browning’s words : 

All service ranks the same with God, 

There is no last nor first. 

From the outset the sisters took as 
their motto the lines of another grecit 
poet, John Masefield : 

I hneiv that Christ had given me birth 

To brother all the souls on earth. 

When the war came their determination 
to stand fast by this ideal was sorely 
tested. Yet it stood. Their work has 
gone on steadily growing and increasing. 

There are libraries, billiard rooms, and 
temperance canteens, and there are lec¬ 
tures on all social and international 
questions. 

Joyful Centre For Children 

As years passed by more and more 
public people became interested in the 
brave adventure of ; Kingsley Hall, In 
1923 a. Children’s House was erected 
close by, and Doris Lester took charge 
of it. It soon became a joyful centre 
for children of all ages. 

In 1926 Muriel Lester was invited to 
India as the guest of Mr Gandhi and 
the poet Tagore, and, staying in Gandhi’s 
Settlement, she discovered that they 
were working along similar lines. Each 
learned something from the other—a 
deeper understanding, a wider view. 


ACCORDING TO EINSTEIN 

Those who think the danger of war 
is past arc living,in a Fool’s Paradise. 
We have to face today a militarism far 
more powerful and destructive than that 
which brought the disaster of the 
Great War. Professor Einstein 


CASUALTIES OF THE 
GREAT WAR 

The Amazing British Total 

ELEVEN MILLION MEN 

. The British official history of the war 
is still being issued in important vol¬ 
umes, and one of the latest is on the 
medical services. 

We learn from this the astonishing 
fact that the aggregate casualties 
suffered by the British expeditionary 
force was 11,096,338. 

This seems impossible at first sight, 
but the truth is that a large number of 
soldiers figured several times in the 
casualty lists. Moreover, in this total 
are included not. only deaths and wound 
casualties through actual fighting but 
deaths and disabilities from disease. 
In this sense there were few men serving 
who did not at some time become 
| casualties. . , 

The number of men serving with the 
Colours was at one time very great; 
indeed, in two years of the war there 
were fully four millions on the strength. 

If we turn to the number of men who 
actually lost their lives in the war we find 
that, including those who died of wounds 
or disease, the aggregate was roundly 
700,000. This figure does not include 
Dominion, Colonial, or Indian troops. 

With regard to State compensation, 
2,414,000 men, or 40 per cent of those 
who served, suffered death or disable¬ 
ment for which pensions were granted. 

MOTORING TO A CRATER 
The Beautiful Road Up Vesuvius 

For years the people of Naples 
WcTtclied visitors to their town climbing 
the steep sides of Mount Vesuvius, 
sometimes on foot, sometimes on the 
back of a mule. 

The Neapolitans looked on wonder- 
ingly. It seemed amazing to them that 
people should go to so much trouble. 
They themselves never climbed Vesuvius. 
When the volcano began to spurt out 
flames and ashes they sometimes ran 
away, but that was all the notice they 
took of their mountain. 

But, thought they, we must do our 
best for these visitors with their curious 
ways, so they built a funicular railway 
up the mountain. The visitors were 
delighted and crowded into it, though, 
to the amazement of the Neapolitans, 
some still continued ’to struggle up by 
themselves. 

That was in 1886, and times have 
changed since then. Man lias , become 
almost inseparable from his motor-car. 
Surely he would also like to take his 
motor-car up Vesuvius, thought the 
hospitable people of Naples, and they 
again set to work. 

Now the motorist can drive along a 
beautiful road thirty feet wide, circling 
round the mountain, up and up, with 
land and sea and hilltops stretching out 
below him, till he is actually driving 
round the edge of the crater, where he 
can look over the side of his car down 
into the terrifying depths. 


LIGHT, MORE LIGHT 

There is to be a memorial to Sir Joseph 
Swan, who, in the twilight of the nine¬ 
teenth century, lit the first incandescent 
electric lamps. 

No statue and no building could be 
as shining a monument to him as the 
electric light which still illumines his 
memory, but even that could not be 
permanent, for it changes in character 
from year to year. 

The tribute proposed is that of 
founding Swan Memorial Scholarships 
for pursuing the science in which he 
was a pioneer, and of which the motto 
is Fiat Lux—Let there be light. 


TOO MUCH INSURANCE 

The Problem of 200,000 
Children 

A TERRIBLE REPROACH 

The insurance of the lives of young 
children through the great insurance 
companies catering for poor homes has 
long been a subject of severe criticism. 

A Departmental Committee on In¬ 
dustrial Insurance and Assurance of 
Children under ten has been set up, 
and important evidence has been given 
to it by Sir George Robertson, the 
Industrial Insurance Commissioner. He 
says that the average weekly total of 
deaths of children under ten is 1490, 
and he estimates that over 200,000 
are over-insured. 

This expert gives the average number 
of cases of child over-insurance at 50 
a week. The maximum amounts which 
can be assured or paid on the death of 
a child under ten are limited as follows : 
£6 if the child dies under three ; £10 
if the child dies under six ; ^15 if the 
child dies under ten. 

Should the State Intervene? 

He proposes two remedies for the 
over-insurance of children. 

The first is that there should be a 
limitation of insurance to a parent or 
other person having the care of the 
child The second is the issuing of a 
separate insurance certificate with every 
birth certificate, so that an insurance 
policy would only be valid against this 
certificate. 

We question whether these remedies 
arc sufficient, and we strongly believe 
that the life of a child ought not to be 
insured at all except through a State 
institution which can make no profit 
out of the matter and which has no 
interest in urging a parent or other 
person to insure the life of a child. 


HOW THE BAROMETER 
WORKS 

In spite of the fact that weather re¬ 
ports are broadcast daily barometers 
arc still to be found in many homes. The 
type with a long glass tube filled with 
mercury is the standard weather instru¬ 
ment, but the aneroid barometer is most 
familiar in houses. 

This is very simple in operation, and 
the diagram helps to show how it works.. 
Inside the case is a metal drum (shown 
here in section) from which as much air 
as possible has been exhausted. Thus, 
owing to the heavier pressure from 



without, the sides of the drum are forced 
inward. Attached to the centre of one 
side of the drum is a rod, the other end 
of which is fastened to a hook-shaped 
spring. As the pressure of the atmo¬ 
sphere increases, indicating fine weather, 
the sides of the drum are forced still 
farther inward, and as the atmospheric 
pressure decreases so the sides of the 
drum are pulled apart again by the 
spring. The spring as it moves with the 
drum operates a series of levers which 
cause an indicator to turn on a pivot 
and show whether rainy or fair weather 
may be expected. 

To Mothers Everywhere 

A celluloid toy may cost your child 

its life. Do not have it in your home . 


A CITY AND ITS BOYS 

What a Nottingham 
Man Did 

A FARM IN NOVA SCOTIA 

Now that that good man Mr Oliver 
Hind has died, much too soon, many 
people have been remembering again 
the marvellous work he did for Notting¬ 
ham boys. 

Mr Hind was a lawyer, but early in life 
found that he was far more interested in 
boys than in the law. He saw hundreds 
of lads in summer evenings at a loose 
end, as we say, and, deploring the 
chances of evil that came with their idle 
hours, he determined to do something 
to save them. 

His first work was to form a Boys 
Brigade, to organise the spare hours of 
the youth of Nottingham. The result 
of that splendid beginning was the 
famous Dakcyne Street Lads Club, 
founded in 1901. 

Eyes For the Future 

The possibilities of development in a 
healthy club of that kind are incalcu¬ 
lable. Mr Hind worked out his ideas 
magnificently, and when the control of 
the club was taken over by the City 
Education Committee it was found that 
between three and four thousand boys 
had passed through the club and received 
the wonderful stamp of its spirit. 

The founder had eyes for the future. 
He wanted his boys to have room to 
breathe, and he began to work hard for 
a definite system of boy emigration. He 
had just bought a 270-acrc farm near 
Windsor in Nova Scotia when the Great 
War came, cutting into his labours and 
devotion as it cut into all the great and 
good causes all the world over. 

Time passed. This emigration scheme, 
having such sound roots, developed like 
the club scheme. The farm had doubled 
itself in size before Mr Hind passed 
away, and a little time ago it was taken 
in charge by the National Association 
of Boys Clubs. 

Such magnificent labour, so well 
begun, can never die. Boys grown up 
who knew Mr Hind arc sad at his loss, 
but they know quite well that he himself 
cared little whether he lived or died so 
long as the work went on, and we are 
sure it will be carried on as his memorial. 


THE LITTLE LAD’S PENNY 
What He Did With It 

In Guildford High Street an artist sat 
at his easel painting. 

A group of people passed him, among 
them a small boy in knickerbockers, 
with eyes looking out on the world in 
the friendliest fashion, with dimples in 
his checks which went and came as he 
smiled, and with a heart which loved to 
share any little pleasure or good fortune 
coming his way. 

When he saw the artist he stopped 
and looked grave, and fumbled in his 
pocket From it he produced a penny ; 
he laid it gently on the artist’s elbow 
without a word. His eyes beamed 
sympathy, for here, he thought, must 
be a man in need of help. The artist 
started in surprise when he saw the 
penny. He looked up and saw a pair 
of blue eyes looking into his own. 

1 “ Thank you very much indeed,” lie 
said as he put the penny into his pocket. 


NEW ZEALAND’S 
SHORTEST DAY 

This is from one of our latest letters 
received frdm New Zealand , written early 
in July. 

We have just had our shortest day, 
and we arc going round in big overcoats 
and playing football and hockey. We 
have just had 14 degrees of frost, but 
we never get any snow here. I have 
never made snowballs, but I have seen 
snow miles away. 
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THE MISSING 
PLANET 

LONG SEARCH FOR 
VULCAN 

Is There Another World 
Between Mercury and the Sun ? 

THE ZODIACAL LIGHT 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

On Saturday, September 5, the planet 
Mercury will pass almost directly between 
the Earth and the Sun, when, except for 
the Moon, Mercury will be the nearest 
world to us. 

It will, of course, be quite invisible, 
because its dark side will be turned this 
way. Actually Mercury will pass from 
left to right below the Sun at a distance 
of about ten times the Sun's apparent 
width away, and will be about 60 
million miles away from us. In a fort¬ 
night's. time it will be possible to see 
this planet, low in the east, an hour 
before sunrise. 

A Noteworthy Occasion 

It was for long the hope of astro¬ 
nomers that another world would 
eventually be found revolving in an 
orbit between Mercury and the Sun. At 
various times during the last century 
were reported upward of a hundred 
discoveries of supposed celestial bodies 
claimed by their discoverers to be the 
long-lookcd-for world. 

As such a world could not appear far 
from the Sun, and would usually be 
where the sky was too bright to reveal 
it, the difficulty of verifying the claims 
was very great, particularly as the 
reported discoveries were generally of 
small, dark bodies appearing to pass 
between us and the Sun. 

A noteworthy occasion was when Dr 
Lescarbault claimed to have seen this 
supposed planet, which was named 
Vulcan, pass across the face of the Sun 
on March 26, 1859. So conclusive did 
the evidence appear that the great 
astronomer Leverrier, who had calcu¬ 
lated the position where Neptune was 
found' fourteen years before, calculated 
that Vulcan’s orbit was about 13 million 
miles from the Sun. The planet was 
estimated to ■ be about .2500 miles in 
diameter and to travel round the Sun at 
terrific speed in about 19 days. 

Rare Opportunities 

Now,, although from time to time 
spots supposed to be Vulcan were 
asserted to have passed in transit across 
the Sun, as Mercury does, at intervals 
of a few years, they never came at any 
appointed or calculated time so that 
astronomers generally could confirm 
their existence. 

Apart from the occasions of transits 
across the Sun’s disc were the possibilities 
of glimpsing Vulcan at the times of 
total eclipse of the Sun. Then the sky 
would all be dark, and the presence 
of any unknown world revealed; 
consequently at such times bands of 
astronomers during the few minutes 
of total solar eclipse would closely scan, 
study, and photograph those regions 
where an inter-mercurial planet was 
most likely to be found. 

All That is Known 

Notwithstanding the most expert 
methods used, particularly during the 
last 30 years, not the least trace of 
Vulcan, or any other world of any mag¬ 
nitude,. has been found between the 
orbit of Mercury and the Sun. All that 
is known to exist is a great horde of 
small bodies, none probably much 
larger than the dome of St Paul’s, and 
most of them very much smaller, no 
larger than grains of sand. 

These in incalculable numbers revolve 
in orbits like tiny, baked-up worlds, 
arid, parched, and burning-hot from the 
terrific heat of the Sun, although he may 
be several millions of miles away and 
reflecting his light (which may occa¬ 
sionally be seen by us) as what is known 
as the Zodiacal Light. G. F. M, 


Wear Your Badge and 
Attract New Members 

RECRUITING IDEAS 

Number of Members— 27,928 

Here is another postcard from the 
first set of pictures of the children of the 
League of Nations. 

It shows a scene in Italy which is as 
familiar to Italian boys and girls as a 
typical English village is to English 
children. One of these cards is being sent 
free to every C.L.N. member up to 
November 11, and in last week’s C.N. 
readers will find all particulars of the 
competition attached to this set of 



Italy 


postcards, which can be bought in any 
picture postcard shop. 

At .the C.L.N. headquarters, 15, 
Grosveuor Crescent, London, S.W.i, 
there is a library from which any C.N. 
readers who are members may borrow 
books to help them. 

Two members have, shown us simple 
and successful ways of obtaining new 
members for the C.L.N. 

. A girl member in Cork has'found that 
by wearing her C.L.N. badge she is often 
able to ^recruit new members. People 
ask her what it is and where she-got it. 
-This gives her an opportunity of telling 
them about the C.L.N. and, if they arc 
young people, persuading them to join. 
Sometimes she persuades the older ones 
to become members of the League of 
Nations Union. 

A Ceylon member tells us that he 
joined the C.L.N. as a result of seeing a 
letter from another member in a local 
paper explaining what the C.L.N. is 
and.inviting children to join. 

Other C.L.N, members please copy these 
excellent ideas for helping the cause. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15 , Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.I. 

No letters should be sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the, card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 


A HERO OF 14 

A Poplar boy, Joliu Skidmore, has laid 
down his life in saving two comrades. 

A fire broke out in the factory at 
which lie worked and he escaped safely 
into its yard. But screams came from 
the blazing building and, accompanied 
by a man, John rushed back into the 
flames and between them they dragged 
out two boys. 

. The little hero was taken with his 
friends to the hospital, but so severe 
were his burns that he died. 


FRANCE AND THE 
LEAGUE 

Her Point of View 

A GOOD STEP FORWARD 

Should each nation in the League 
be willing and ready to use its army and 
navy and all its resources in a united 
effort to quell a nation which declares 
war on another ? 

This great question of common 
action is certain to arise ah the great 
Disarmament Conference next year, 
.France has already raised it in a 
memorandum she has sent to the League 
of Nations. 

The Council of the League has 
asked all the nations taking part in 
the conference to send in advance a 
document giving * the figures of their 
armed forces. 

France has already done this, and has 
also sent out a reasoned declaration of 
her policy. 

As to figures, France points out 
that she has reduced her home army from 
480,000 to about 350,000 men in the 
past ten years, and that her forces 
overseas are today about 75,000 less. 

A Living Reality 

France then proceeds to admit her 
obligations under the Covenant of the 
League to disarm to the lowest point 
consistent with her security and her 
international obligation for joint action. 
Here are the significant phrases she uses: 

The principle of common action must come 
before that of individual defence in the minds 
of the nations. This implies that the nations 
consider the League to be a living reality, 
having positive responsibilities and possessing 
effective power. 

And the memorandum goes on to ask 
what States will do if war, though it 
has been outlawed, should break out 
and a crime of aggression is committed. 

It is a great step forward for the 
League to have received this. French 
document with its acknowledgment of 
common duties. We look forward with 
eagerness to hopeful statements of policy 
from our own and other nations. - 

After all, the great thing all nations 
have to remember is that the fewer the 
possible-bandits the smaller the armed 
forces needed for that common action 
-to which France gives emphasis. 


HOW DID THEY GET 
THERE ? 

Moas Trapped in a Cave 

Long, long ago there were huge birds 
like ostriches roaming the country we 
know as New Zealand. 

The Maoris called them moas. 

From the skeletons that have been 
found, scientists have been able to 
picture what the great birds looked like. 

The remains of 12 moas were recently 
found in one cave near a cave where 
eight skeletons had previously been dis¬ 
covered. It was difficult to get into the 
cave, as the entrance was only large 
enough to allow a man to pass through. 
The bones were under two feet of sand. 

How did the birds get there ? 

The scientists say that perhaps the 
moas were sheltering in the cave when 
an earthquake took place, dislodging 
stones which blocked the entrance and 
trapped them, 

THE HEIGHT OF THE 
RIDICULOUS 

In a famous street which once each 
week I. traverse at about nine in the 
morning the dustcart, drawn by two 
magnificent Clydesdales, is abroad, 
defended by its smoke screen, and beer 
barrels stand in orderly rows over one 
half of the narrow highway ! 

A British Weekly writer 


THE BOOMERANG MEN 

ANCIENT OWNERS OF 
AUSTRALIA 

David Unaipon the Most 
Famous of Them All 

IF THEY HAD A HUNDRED 
LIKE HIM 

Two of Australia’s Blackfellows were 
not at all abashed when the magistrate 
fined them five shillings each for 
travelling in a train without a ticket. 

They offered to make boomerangs to 
pay the fine. And, anyhow, one of them 
told the justice they were full-blooded 
Australians and they owned the country. 

Their plea was out of date by two 
centuries or more. But Australia did 
belong to the Australian aboriginals, the 
Boomerang Men, till the white men took 
it from them on 
The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That they shall take who have the power 
. And they shall keep who can. 

Pushed Into the Background 

Since then the full-blooded Australian 
aboriginal has been pushed more and 
more into the background of the 
continent. In parts of North Queens¬ 
land and in the little-trodden heart of 
Australia there are tribes and scattered, 
remnants living as of old. In the other 
States there are bands of wandering 
aboriginals who have assimilated some of 
the customs of the white men and have . 
forgotten most of their own. 

They cannot even throw the boom¬ 
erang, and they have become accustomed 
to the idea that they need not work, 
because the British-Australians will 
support them in idleness—as, in fact, 
they rather shamefacedly do. 

'Yet the Australian aboriginal is cap¬ 
able of far better things, as the example 
of David Unaipon shows. 

* A Fine Old Fellow 

Of David Unaipon, who is a full- 
blooded Australian and a member of 
the Narrinyerie tribe at Murray Lakes, 
we have written before. He is well 
educated, and has written a book on 
the folklore of his fellow-Australian, 
aboriginals. For seventeen years he has 
been a lay preacher in Melbourne. 

All Australia looks with respect on 
this fine old fellow, and many thinking 
men must wonder why it is that there are 
not more aboriginals like him. 

.Why is it that they have not been 
able to profit by contact with the white 
man’s civilisation as he has done ? 

Someone sought out David Unaipon 
when the case of the two Blackfellows 
appeared in the newspapers, to ask him 
what he thought about it. 

David Unaipon returned an answer 
which should give reformers in Australia 
some food for thought. It was the 
white man, he explained, who had told 
the Blaclcfeilow that he would be 
clothed and fed and looked after. The 
ignorant Blaclcfeilow had concluded 
that he was being thus pampered 
because the^Government was under a 
life-long debt to him. 

What David Unaipon Knows 

David Unaipon knows better. He 
knows also that the only way any 
Australian, Blaclcfeilow or settler, will 
secure any rights is by winning them by 
force of character. 

He was asked why it was the Black- 
fellow had imitated the worse qualities 
of the white instead of the better. 

To that David Unaipon made a reply 
similar to. that uttered by the French 
philosopher who said that, however high 
a man’s head was above his own, his 
feet were on the same level. The poor 
Blaclcfeilow found it easiest to fall to the 
lower level of those who should be his 
example than to rise above it. 

David Unaipon is a singular example 
of the ability of any race to rise. If 
there were a hundred Unaipons in 
Australia they would lead the 30,000 
Blackfellows out of the wilderness. 
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Take them to the Dentist Mother y 
before school starts! 


’Tr^EW parents realize how rapidly children’s 
-l teeth decay. Still fewer know it is impor¬ 
tant to keep first teeth repaired. 

* It’s a wrong, but common, belief that baby 
teeth don’t matter. Many systemic troubles 
of later years may result. Watch them—guard 
them constantly under vour dentist’s super¬ 
vision. 

~As people go to dentists they pay more 
attention to their teeth at home and those who 


are most concerned about their teeth eventually 
turn to Pepsodent 

Film glues germs to teeth so stubbornly that 
ordinary ways cannot remove it. It discolours 
teeth and makes them unattractive. 

Pepsodent removes film—gently. It is com* 
pletely safe to the most delicate enamel. 

Go to the dentist and take youi children. 
Afterwards have them use Pepsodent twice a 
day, It is the finest method science knows. 



The Special Film-Removing Tooth Paste 
Sold in two sizes — 1/3 and 2/* 

Thm latter iu« double quantity 


Can We Do As We Like? 


Are we prisoners or guests in the 
world? In. trailing clouds of 
glory do we come, free to follow the 
- impulse of our will ? Or are we bound 
to follow some hidden path to an end 
fixed and predestined before we came ? 

It is a question older than Christianity, 
as old as the Greek philosophers, as 
old, perhaps, as Man’s thought of God. 

It has been debated through the 
ages. It is the Eternal Question. 

These few words are from a striking article in the 
September issue of the C.N. Monthly, which is now 
on sale everywhere. 

Ask for 

MY MAGAZINE 

Edited by Arthur Mee 
September issue One Shilling 


THE TIP WORTH 
WHILE 

A Tale From a Tea Shop 

THE LITTLE WAITRESS OF 
THE CHAMPS ELYSEES 

A delightful story comes from a 
Paris correspondent. 

One afternoon a well-dressed woman 
entered a fashionable tea shop in the 
Champs Ely sees and gave her order to 
a pretty young waitress. . Then she sat 
for a long time looking idly about her. 
She seems to have been struck by the 
cheerful smile of the little waitress, and 
after a while she beckoned the girPto 
ask her 44 Are you happy ? " 

No; the little waitress was not 
happy. And although the customer was 
so beautifully dressed her eyes did not 
look happy either, and so the waitress 
felt she spoke to someone, who could 
understand. 

A Smile to Please Customers 

Once the . girl’s smile had been a 
natural one. She was a country maid 
who had been wooed very young and 
whose husband had brought her to 
wonderful Paris to live. Adorable 
babies came, and life was very good, 
even though wages were small. But 
now her husband had deserted her, and 
life was simply a struggle to earn enough 
to keep her children. The smile was 
there to please customers. 

The lady in fine clothes said nothing, 
except to ask for her bill. It was a few 
francs. She paid them, and then put 
three notes for iooo francs each into the 
waitress's hand. “ This is your tip," 
she said quietly, and hastened away to 
avoid being thanked. The tip was 
worth about £24. 

What a wonderful homecoming it was 
that night, when the brave little mother 
staggered home with an armful of parcels 
and a heart full of joy ! 

A DREAM COMING TRUE 
The School Ship 

Good dreams oftenest come true. One 
that the C.N. had a long time ago of a 
School Ship in which children might 
see the world is coining nearer. 

We first spoke of it in 1920, when we 
wrote of a Children's Fleet taking bright 
boys and girls around the world, 
We saw in. imagination these children 
arriving at great ports, walking through 
great cities, gazing on great monuments, 
talking with children of other lands. 

If this could happen, then in every 
village would be some traveller who had 
been to Africa or America, who had 
walke'd down the streets of Sydney or 
Melbourne, and seen the Sun shine in 
New Zealand, or the wheatfields stretch¬ 
ing on and on in Canada. 

Four years went by and the seed thus 
sown germinated in a speech by Sir 
Henry Hadow at an Education Con¬ 
ference in which he asked why the 
Government should not start an Educa¬ 
tion Ship. 

Another two years and the United 
States got on to the idea, which was still 
in British pigeon-holes. From New York 
400 students were carried on a trip round 
the world. Next year another cruise 
was started in the same way and 30 
countries were visited. 

England is now beginning to realise 
the power of a good idea. A project is 
on foot to send 1000 schoolchildren on 
a visit to Canada next year; 1000 

Canadian schoolchildren are to see 
Scotland. We hope they will see Eng¬ 
land as well. But it is perhaps not 
altogether surprising that the scheme, as 
actually outlined and as practically 
designed, comes from Scotland and from 
the Anglo-Canadian Society. 

A smaller scheme is that which is put 
into operation this August, when some 
120 public school boys will visit Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand, though chiefly 
at their own expense. 


INVADING ARMY 
OF PLANTS 

The Conquest of New 
Zealand 

930 STRANGERS SETTLE DOWN 

Many kinds of plants from all over 
the world have been taken to New 
Zealand ; botanists- say that about 930 
species of plants have been introduced. 

At first sight it looks as.' if the in¬ 
vading plant army would crowd out 
the natives. For instance, there are 
millions of acres of land in New Zealand 
growing grasses, wheat, oats,* and vege¬ 
tables. Not very long ago this land 
was growing native bush and scrub. 
Millions of quick-growing pine trees 
have been planted to supply timber, for 
most of the native forest has been cut 
down, and the native trees grow slowly. 
What the Botanists Say 

: But the plant invaders can only 
conquer with the help of men and 
domestic animals; The botanists tell 
us that if settlers and their flocks and 
herds were to desert a district which is 
now covered with grass and cornfields 
the native plants would sally out from 
their fastnesses in the hills and drive 
out the English grasses and trees. 

Fifty years ago much of North 
Island was covered with primeval 
forest, which settlers have destroyed 
with -axe and fire; yet one botanist 
has said that, were the animals removed 
from the North Island, the Whole of the 
present pastures would in a hundred 
years or less be well on the road once 
more toward dense forest. 

In some districts the 1 orest has 
actually driven settlers back from its 
domain. They have cut down the bush 
and sown English grasses, but the forest 
fern and scrub have grown up again 
and choked out the grass; then the 
forest trees have started to grow among 
the scrub • from seed carried by the 
birds from the forest near by Where 
the settlers have been too poor to look 
after their hill farms the forest has 
won the battle and driven them away. 


SOMETHING OLD 
AND NEW 

America is to have a new magazine. 
It already has 600 subscribers, and it is 
to be all in Latin. 

In other respects it will be like most 
other magazines. There will be stories, 
book reviews, and cross-word puzzles 
and anagrams. 

The magazine is to be published in 
Brooklyn. It is not because Brooklyn 
wants a magazine where it can be 
certain of escaping from American slang, 
but because Brooklyn wants to register 
a protest against those American uni¬ 
versities which have dropped Latin and 
Greek from their entrance requirements. 

To revive the declining interest in 
Latin is its aim, say its editor. But 
interest cannot be declining very fast 
when 600 people are willing to subscribe 
to Auxilium Latinum before it is 
published. 


CHARLIE ON THE TUB 

Among the people who regularly 
make speeches in Hyde Park is an old 
gentleman known as Charlie. 

The other day, as he was airing his 
grievance for the thousandth time, an 
indulgent voice rose from the back ol 
the crowd. * 

" Oh, Charlie, you must be twins; 
one man couldn’t be so barmy ! " 


THE ICE-CREAM MAN TO THE 
LITTER LOUT 

When you have finished with this 
wrapper please deposit it in a l it toy 
receptacle. Thank you. 

On the wrapper of Wall’s Ice Cream 
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EAST END POETS 

Praise From the Hearts of 
the Poor 

ON FIRST SEEING THE SEA 

From our friend the East End Star, 
that cheerful chronicle of poorest 
London, wc take part of a poem made 
by several young poets. 

They were boys and girls about it 
years old,*' and they had gone from 
-East End homes for their first view of 
. the sea. It was all so wonderful that 
they had to let off steam somehow, and 
they did it in the good old-fashioned 
: way by writing a song of praise. 

We praise Thee, O God, 

For the food Thou givest us ; 

For the beautiful pebbles; 

For the lovely walk we had ;. 

For.our friends; . V 

And for all Thy mighty powers. 

We praise Thee, 0 God, 

For our homes; 

For our mothers' and.fathers; 

• For the night; 

' - • Arid for all the fruit,' 

■ And for all Thy mighty powers. 

For helping the poor and allthe things that are 
"-•'good; ! 

And for the sunset thabwe saw; 

We/, also praise Thee for the Moon that shines 
> at night; 

Also we praise The$ for the roaring sea; 

We also praise Thee for giving us food when 
we need it very.much ; A 

'We praise'Thee fof the Moon, Sun; and also the 
stars. ‘ • - 

Grateful For Many Things 

It is a much longer poem than this, 
because the children were grateful for 
many things, for the waving corn, the 
: glorious red poppies, and the blueness,of 
the summer sky, and the C.N.’ has not 
...room for all the verses. But enough 
has been quoted to show how, enor¬ 
mously the children enjoyed their first 
.holiday, and how well worth while was 
: all,the trouble. taken by the grown-ups 
.who arranged it. The poem, like a good 
deal ;0f modern poetry, has no rhymes, 

■ but it is' better than much of the stuff 
called poetry nowadays,.even by B.B.C. 
^lecturers, because it is sincere and .can 
be understood by', ordinary human 
beings. The young East End poets arc 
to be congratulated. We hope they will 
have another holiday and write another 
poem; the world can do with more 
praise and less brays. 


HOW ARE THEY GETTING 
ON IN SICILY? 

The peasants in Sicily are getting on 
not too well, from an account we have 
from a lady who has just returned. 
jLi The natives find it hard to cultivate 
.The, poor soil, though commanded to 
do it by the Government. They plough 
barren strips of land between country 
and. beach. 

• i.:.They are no longer allowed to emi¬ 
grate,-..and Sicilians like to go to South 
America, and to England particularly. 
“ Oil/' said a young ex-brigand with 
intensity to the English visitor. “ If I 
could only .get to England I There; I 
hear you have whole streets full of 
factories. How much I should like to 
work in one of them; better than 
brigandage is factory work ! ” 

GOING TO AMERICA 
Fewer and Fewer 

In the last twelve months only 97,000 
immigrants entered the United States. 

This is the first time since 1SG5 that 
the number has fallen below 100,000, 
Before the war immigration into America 
was so great that in ten years the 
number was nearly six millions, 

OUR SPLENDID FUTURE 

A great and splendid future awaits 
this nation if all classes join in the sacri¬ 
fices and in the duties necessary to the 
foundations of our national-finance. 

Sir Donald Maclean, M.P.- 


THE IRON AND 
STEEL WORLD 

Ready For the Better 
Times 

GOOD TECHNICAL PROGRESS 

While British iron and steel trade 
figures.are,very unsatisfactory owing to 
the World Crisis, it is good to be able 
to record that the industry has made 
great technical progress since the war. 

At the Jubilee meeting of the Society 
of Chemical Industry Mr E. C. Evans 
showed what great economies had been 
made between 1920 and 1930 in fuel 
consumption and furnace output. 

A good test is the amount of coal used 
for each ton of pig-iron produced. In 
1920 this was over 44 cwts. In 1929 
.the. figure had fallen to 38 cwts, a great 
saving. ' 

If we turn to the average furnace 
output we find that, while in 1926 this 
was 543 tons, in 1929 it had risen to 922. 

In a number of the best British iron¬ 
works today no fuel is used except the 
coal used for the coke-making to smelt 
the ore, the whole of the requirement of 
the subsequent processes being met by 
the use of the coke-oven and blast¬ 
furnace gas. Coal consumption in some 
works is sriid to be below the equivalent 
of three cwts for 1 each ton of steel, ■ . 

' Sucli improvements;as these warrant 
the' opinion that when trade revives 
British -iron and steel will be able to 
give a good account of themselves. 


FLEET STREET IN THE 
RECORD OFFICE 
The Book of St Dunstan’s 

There is a new reason for going to 
see that wonderful and neglected 
place, the Record Office in Chancery 
Lane—if only it were open in reasonable 
hours. We can there read the old 
registers of St Dnnstan’s, whose lovely 
spire rises close by Temple Bar, 

These registers were in a sorry state, 
the leaves falling out of the old bindings. 
They have now been saved for ever, 
tiie. pages most skilfully mounted into 
new volumes,.. The bill has been gener¬ 
ously paid by Sir Ernest Benn. 

The registers begin in the reign of 
Elizabeth, go < all through the Great 
Plague and the Tire, on into the centuries 
when Fleet Street changed out of all 
recognition, t when the green ) fields 
outside Temple Bar were built over qhd 
all the townships of London merged in 
one vast whole. •, ' - 

These volumes provide most interest? 
ing details, of life about Fleet Street, 
giving glimpses of the kind of people 
who brought their babies to be baptised* 
at the old church. 

The names alone are worth going to 
the Record Office to see, because of their 
oddness, and the spelling, and the 
beautiful handwriting of two or three 
centuries ago. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

_ Questions; must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What is a Ship’s Husband ? 

The owner of a vessel is so-called. 

How Far Have Wild Swans Been Known 
to Fly? 

' The Wliooper. the wild swan commonest 
to Britain, sometimes flies from its nesting- 
place in the Arctic Circle to places as far 
South as Egypt and Algeria.’ . 

Why Do Bubbles Form in a Glass of 
Tap Water? 

A bubble is a closed envelope of fluid 
containing a gas of some kind. The bubbles 
in a glass of water arc caused by dissolving 
ait that has been caught by the fluid. 

Why is the Sea Salt? 

The sea at first must have been fresh, but 
the rivers running into the sea all over the 
world carry into it various salts dissolved 
from the land. This going on for thousands 
of years has made the sea salt. 


1 


EYEOSITIES NO.! 



WHICH LINE GOES 
RIGHT THROUGH? 


IJou can always he mtgin about 



The ’Worlds, Finest Marmalade 


II S CLARITY TELLS THE TRUTH -PURITY 


FIREE 


A beautiful enamel golly wog brooch 
free. Particulars in every jar. 




If You are 
a Radio Enthusiast 


you need POPULAR WIRELESS, for it will 
help you in countless ways. Every aspect of 
wireless is dealt with week by week in tlic pages 
of this essentially practical journal. If you have 
any particular problem—df your set is not 
producing the best possible results—write to 
POPULAR WIRELESS. A-staff- of expert con¬ 
tributors is at your service. In every issue they 
will give you particulars of the newest and latest 
developments in the world of Radio. This 
useful paper will help you to get the best out 
of your wireless set. Buy it regularly. 


POPULAR 

Every Thursday 3d. 


64 Good! it’s Mason’s! and Teetotal! Too!” 

Kindly fill up and post this 
coupon NOW for a- 

TRIAL SAMPLE 

f . OF ; 

MASON'S 

Ekteaet. ©Is Hes»fo& 

- and make ONE GALLON 
PRIME NON-ALCOHOLIC BEER 
A DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE 



COUPON" 


NEWBALL & MASON, LTD., NOTTINGHAM.—Please send sufficient Mason’s Extract of Herbs 
and Yeast for making one gallon ol Prime Beer, 4d. enclosed for postage, etc. Address of 
nearest retailer will be sent with each Sample. 


Name and Address* 


in Block Letters.' ; 
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THE BIG FIVE 


■9 


Serial Story by 
Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 41 

All Aboard! 


Pickles," he said, " which would you 
say—that the stream runs faster here, or 
down at the ferry ? " 

“ Oh, here/' declared Pickles at once, 
" It's much livelier here." 

" I tliinlc so too. Shall we take her across 
again ? " 

" Thank you," said Pickles, " but I’ve 
had as much as I want." 

" Would you mind if I went across again ?" 

" Not a bit ! " laughed Pickles. " Do as 
you like ! " 

" You wouldn't care to pip out and squat 
on the bank ? " 

“ And watch you ? " 

"Yes,” said Trytton; "in case I upset her." 

“ You can’t upset her. She's far too 
much of a tub. Nothing would ever upset 
her, unless,” said Pickles derisively, “ you 
filled her with water first." 

" Yes," said Trytton with a shadowy smile. 
- However, Pickles disembarked as directed 
and Trytton crossed the stream again, 
pulling slowly. At the opposite bank he 
waited for some twenty minutes. And then 
lie returned even more slowly. 

• Heave the rope ashore and I'll tie her 
up ! " Pickles called out. 

But Trytton scarcely heard. He was 
thinking too hard. It seemed like ages 
before he turned on his thwart and, looking 
over his shoulder, spoke to his friend. 

"‘Pickles, old boy," he said, " will you do 
me a favour ? Will you just stay there and 
not think me mad, and not ask me questions, 
if I go on taking this tub to and-fro ? " 

Pickles could not believe his ears. 

" All the time ? " he cried. 

" No, I’m going to take rests. But will 
you stand by ? I'm going to and fro every 
half-hour." 

" Till when ? ” gaped Pickles. 

" Oh—er—till—1 don't know," said 
Trytton. 

" Wc'vo got to be in by lock-up ! " 

" Yes, I know." 

" All right," Pickles said quietly. " I 
know you've got some idea at the back of 
your noddle, so if I can help you by squat¬ 
ting here count on me. And I pfomise not to 
bother you with any questions. Though 
I would like," lie tacked on plaintively, 
" to know what your game is." 


jacko Tries to Get Cool 


I t was a glorious afternoon when the 
Jacko family set off for a picnic. 

All of them were in the highest spirits, 
and even Father forgot liis gout and 
capered about for all the world like a 
light-hearted youth. 



Q uietly Trytton said : "There’s my 
surprise for you." 

" You knew it was here ? " 

"I discovered it yesterday. You know 
what it -is ? " 

" Of course 1 It’s the ancient tub Fitch 
used," answered Pickles, 

" 1 thought it must be,” smiled Trytton. 
" You see, I'm not such a simpleton as 
that new . ferryman took me for, so when I 
asked him where it was, and he tried to be 
funny by telling me that it had been sold 
lor a lifeboat, I guessed it wasn’t far 
off. But I wasn’t ready to go on the hunt 
for it then." 

"Yes. Well ?" said Pickles. 

1 " Well, not many days ago I found out 
something that made it necessary to find 
the boat. What had become of it ? It 
belonged to the Town Council. They'd 
want do dispose , of it. But until they had 
disposed , of it they’d put it on one side. 
And there it might lie, very likely, I 
thought, till it rotted, because a person 
who wants to buy a boat generally wants to 
buy a new one." 

" Yes," agreed Pickles. " That’s so." 

" Then think, old man l Haven’t you 
yourself some time or other seen an old 
hulk lying under a bank in the reeds ? " 

. " We all have," said Pickles. 

" That gave me my idea. I thought 
they’d naturally want the boat out of 
harm’s way, because the better they kept 
her the more they’d get for her. But there's 
no boathouse at the, ferry, and if she was 
left at the slip the caddies and people like 
that would get ragging about in her." 

Pickles smiled. " An old boat’s always 
lair game," he said. 

" Of course it is. So I ^guessed they’d 
have the tub pulled upstream to the 
quietest spot they could find and moor her 
there out of harm’s way under the bank." 
Pickles was staring. 

" And you’d hit it ! " he cried. 

Trytton's hand had closed on something 
in his side-pocket. . 

"Wes, I hit it," he replied. " But we’re 
going aboard. Come along, man ! " 

In a moment they had slipped down into 
the boat. They found a little water in her, 
but lifted the floorboards and bailed it out 
with their hands, Trytton noticing the 
boat’s brand new plug as they did so. 

" Climb up again," he bade, " and make 
sure nobody's coming. Never mind the 
floorboards; I’ll sec to'them." 

Up went Pickles. The moment his back 
was turned Trytton tugged out the new 
plug and substituted another—the pared 
one which had been in the boat when she 
foundered. He rammed this home, put all 
straight, and was guilelessly whistling when 
Pickles rejoined him and reported all clear. 

" Good ! Unhitch that rope. We’re off 
for a voyage." 

" What’s the idea ? ” gaped Pickles. 
"•Well, look how kindly they’ve left the 
sculls iii the boat for us ! " 

" Sculls ? 1 I call them oars ! " said 

Pickles; breathing heavily, as he drew the 
heavy pair of sculls from the sides. " They’re 
as long as hop-poles ! You'll never pull 
them ! " he grinned. 

" Try me 1 " laughed Trytton. And did, 
in-the manner born, almost. 

Through the reeds he pulled, and straight 
to the opposite bank, where he paused, 
got his cumbrous craft round, and brought 
iier across again. Pickles, lolling majestic¬ 
ally. as a passenger, failed to notice when 
the boat had come back to their bank 
how the Adam’s apple-was working in his 
friend’s throat. 

" What’s .the time by your wrist-watch ? " 
" A quarter to three, Trytton." 

" Do you care to have tx shot now your¬ 
self, old man ? " 

"I don’t mind," grinned Pickles. 

So they changed places. And. though 
Pickles found the unwieldy. implements 
hard to handle, he managed with a great 
deal of puffing and blowing to propel 
their gallant vessel slowly across, and to 
bring her back with a triumphant bump 
to her reeds. 

" It takes some pulling," said Trytton. 
i " Well, she's a fair size. I’ve seen Fitch 
squash eight or nine people in at a pinch." 

"She'd be lower in the water, then," 
Trytton said thoughtfully. 

- " Well, what’s that got to do with it ? " 
!; " Oh, nothing," said’Trytton. 

Then ’ he sat for several minutes in 
isilence, knitting his brows and gazing 
reflectively at. the water.. 


But after a while it got so hot that 
no one had much energy left, and Jacko 
wasn’t any too pleased when Mother 
asked him.to help to get tea ready. 

" All right," he answered ; “ but I 
must have a cooler in the river first." 

" Whatcver’s that ? " asked Mrs Jacko. 

. " Why, a donkey ride across the water 
and back ; lots of people do it." 

Father suggested waiting till after 
tea. But Jacko couldn’t even wait to 
listen, and off he ran to pay his twopence 
and was soon astride a sturdy animal. 

".Coo, this is grand 1 " he shouted,' 
splashing into the stream. 

All went well until lie started to come 
back, and then Neddy’ suddenly stood 
still and refused to move. . 

Jacko coaxed and threatened till he 
got.angry;, and. he felt wilder still 


Trytton came from the boat and joined 
him. " Later on I'll tell you the whole 
shoot," he promised. " But roughly you 
know what I'm after.." 

Pickles grunted. 

" And now I want another good think. 
Let me know when it’s four o’clock, will 
you ? " So saying, Trytton flung himself 
on his back, and with his hands clasped 
behind his head, frowned up at the fleecy 
clouds which were flecking the sky. 

CHAPTER 42 

Neck or Nothing 

t- four o'clock he rose, returned to the 
boat, and pulled her there and back 
without any mishap. He waited for some 
while ; then did it again. At half-past 
five he repeated the double journey. Once, 
more at six. And every time he came back 
looking more thoughtful. 

Just before seven Pickles asked, " Coming 
along now ? " 

" One more journey," said Trytton, and 
bent to the sculls again. 

. He got her across. He had nearly 
returned to the reeds when he saw tlie 
water coming in with a rush. In another 
few strokes the whole of her bottom was 
flooded ; and still the water rose ; - it was 
up to his knees now. He slipped overboard, 
land, grabbing the rope at her bows, with a 
great effort kept her from going under till 
Pickles could clamber down and give him 
a hand. 

Trytton was half-choked and drenched 
to the skin. But he wduld not let go of 
the boat. He was gasping out, " We must 
empty her." 

Between them they succeeded in pushing 
her into the reeds. All they could do at 
first was to tilt the tub slightly, when at 
once their task made itself easier because the 
more she emptied the lighter she grew. 

At last she was practically empty. 

" Now, lieaVe her along ! " Trytton cried. 

Standing nearly up to their waists in the 
reeds they heaved the boat till the bank 
supported her bows. They took a rest, 
till Trytton said, " Now, I’ll count three. 
When I get to three turn her right over," 

" One—two— -three ! ’’ 

They struggled with her together. 

"Carefully, Pickles, carefully, or she’ll 
slip back ! Ah ! " A final licavc and they 
had her turned turtle. 


when the others started laughing at him. 
Even Baby shrieked with glee, and his 
big brother Adolphus called out: 

" Never mind, Jacko. Keep cool." 
But Jacko did mind. He minded very 
much when he found himself stranded 


while the family settled down to enjoy 
sandwiches and cakes. 

" You might throw me something to 
cat," he wailed. 

" Here you are 1 " cried Mother 
Jacko, throwing a large currant bun.* 
But it fell in the water just a yard away. 
Then off she went to ask the donkey-man 
to help. But she only got 'a gruff reply: 

" Can’t do anything with them stub-: 
born fits," he grunted, " Tie must wait.". 

And then Adolphus had a brain-wave. 

" I know ! " he cried.. " They say 
donkeys go .better in pairs." And he 
jumped on one that was standing near- 
and rode off into the water. ’ 

A few minutes later they were botln 
on the bank once more, and Jacko was; 
busy eating up all that was left of the; 
cake and the buns. 


Trytton stooped over her. " See," he 
uttered, " Her plug’s gone." 

Then they righted her, lowered her back, 
tied her up, and went off, after Trytton 
had first secretly restored her new plug, 
which he had kept in his pocket, and re¬ 
covered and replaced the sculls. And as 
they raced back to the School his eyes 
shone triumphantly. Fitch's old tub had 
told him all he had come for. 

" Pickles," he whispered, while they were 
getting out of their sopping clothes in the 
changing-room, "directly I get the chance 
I’m going to write up my notebook and 
then I'll show it to you and you'll know all 
that I know. You can’t think how grateful 
I am to you, Pickles, old boy. But listen ! 
I've got to take someone' else into my 
confidence." 

" Who ? " 

" I haven’t decided yet. But it's neck 
or nothing." 

That night he made a long entryinliisbook: 

All along they had taken it for granted 
that Fitch’s plug was pared between seven 
o’clock and eight. It was absolutely on 
that conclusion that M was convicted. 

I have knocked the bottom out of that. 

For today I put it to practical test. 
After fitting Fitch’s boat with the same plug 
I pulled it backward and forward across 
the stream from just before three o’clock, 
with intervals, till seven. The plug kept 
in for four hours before it came out. 

When it came out with Fitch he was 
carrying a much heavier load, I had no 
load. But I was pulling through stronger 
water than Fitch. 

So I have proved that the plug may have 
been pared hours before, but resisted the 
water right up to Fitch’s last trip. Even 
then it might have gonc^on resisting if he 
hadn’t perhaps started if loose by giving 
the boat a bad bump against the bank. 
It may have been pared almost any time 
that afternoon ; but take my four hours and 
say between 4 and S. Now see Fitch's state¬ 
ment: the boat was idle between 4 and 6 . 

I am getting very near now. 

' For this alters everything. Excepting 
M- 11 -g-n (cleared by the cricket), they had 
practically all the afternoon for it.' 

He had decided on a course he had for 
some time been minded to try if events 
should compel him. And that was to sound 
Cronsliaw, and take him partly into his 
confidence. An enormous risk, but, as he 
had told Pickles, it was neck or nothing 
now ; for at every hazard he must discover, 
if possible, how The Four had spent the 
afternoon on that Saturday. 

He believed the risk might be less than 
appeared on the face of it, because he had 
formed a certain opinion of Cronshaw, 
based on what he had seen of him since 
fagging his study. He liked the queer chap 
with his long scraggy neck and fierce jaw. 
And, after all, he had been Mark's friend. 

So he took the plunge. " Cronshaw," he 
said, when they were alone in the study 
next day, " may I talk to you about some¬ 
thing private ? " 

Cronshaw thrust out his jaw. " Sav on,” 
he commanded. 

Trytton told him as much as lie thought 
wise to tell him, while Cronshaw listened 
with a face of amazement. 

" Trytton," he said, " when I came across 
you in our library last term I couldn’t help 
smiling because you looked so startled to 
see me, for I was thinking how you had 
come to me some time before Christmas 
with a wild tale about old Mark being 
expelled when to the best of my knowledge 
he'd only been superannuated. Upon my 
word, I never knew any better, Trytton. 
Of course, I knew that there'd been some 
sort of dust-up at the ferry, but when you 
came bothering me before Christmas I 
wasn’t going to discuss that with you be¬ 
cause I hadn’t a notion that Mark had been 
seriously implicated." 

" But you believe me now ?." asked 
Trytton, when Cronshaw paused. 

" I’m bound to," Cronshaw replied, 
" Now look at me ! Do I look a benevolent, 
person? Of course I don’t; and I’m not. 
Not. by any means, Trytton. But I had 
heard that you were getting on the wrong 
side of people in your day-room, and as I 
happen to be rather fond of old Mark I 
thought it was up to me to give his young 
brother a hand. And now you’ve got it ! " 
cried Cronshaw, with that fierce glance of his. 

" Cronshaw, will you help me ? " 

"How can I help you ? ", 

", By telling me," begged Trytton, who 
had. not brought in' Monagan’s name yet, 
" what you five people were doing that 
Saturday ? " 

" What five.?." 

" You and Izard and Abbot and Oldridge 
and Monagan." . . 

- ‘ . TO BE CONTINUED 
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Mechanical 
Marvels in 
Miniature 


A . WORKING electric motor smaller 
than a postage stamp! This 
amazing model, with a tri-polar 
armature one-quarter of an inch in 
diameter, built by a fellow only sixteen 
years old, will form one of the most 
interesting exhibits at the wonderful '■ 

" Model Engineer ” Exhibition which 
opens at the Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Westminster, London, on Thursday, 
vSeptember 3rd, and lasts for ten days. 

It is a tremendously fascinating Show of 
home-made working models—many of 
them the work of youngsters. 

Whether you can go or not, you’ll want 
to know all about it. A splendid, 
illustrated article in this week's MODERN 
BOY gives you the Advance News! . 

MODERN BOY 

Buy Your Copy Today 2d. 



d MONARCH 'da. *£& CAMERA 

SALE ■*//» i & ALL ACCESSORIES 

PRICE r 11 : Guaranteed to produce 
I : perfectlargePhotos, size 

• 31 x 2Jtns. Fitted best 
: quality El-Convex Lens, 
■ Viewfinder, etc. Camera 
r & Outfit complete for P.O. 1/10 only I No 
I more to pay 1 W. J. Thomas, Esq., 
writes;—** Developed and printed photo; 
as good as l f taken with, a £3 camera I" 

__ Catalogue, 1,000 BUf Bara aim, Post Free. 

THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (C.H.), 59, MOUNT PRESTON, LEEDS. 

f/’NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i Jib. 5/-, 

* 3 lb. 10/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 

While or Navy 3/4 lb. Heather Mixture 3/3 per lb.post 
free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 to 25/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, Cottons, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure . 

NEA RL Y Co YEARS * REPUTATION 

WELLINGTON, 
SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/D (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to thO FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
By return you will receive ft handsomo Lever Self-Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine. Medium 
cr Broad), equal to those sold at 10/6. Fleet price 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. Do Luxe Model, 2/- extra. 



“KELP! HELP!” 

Country Holidays, Left-off Clothing, Boots of all 
descriptions, Hospital and Surgical Aid Letters, 
Food or Money for poor children, arc urgently 
needed to help the ** poor ” passing through our 
hands. Any gift will bo gratefully received by 
LEWIS II. BURTT, Secretary, lloxton Market 
Christian Mission, lloxton Market, London, N.l. 

President — Walter Scoles, Esq. UlMMil 


CREMONA 

GoUen-fiouq 

iil^V nra WiAAomnl-! 


are different! 
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Every 


sound . . 
keep on 
using 


Dentifrice 



Your teeth 
are Ivory Castles— 
defend them with 


They are wise people who visit their Dentist 
twice a year, and use Gibbs Dentifrice twice- 
a-day. So little to do; but so much to gain: 
sound teeth, good health and lots more fun 
out of life. 

Leading Dentists advise Gibbs Dentifrice 
because it does all that a good dentifrice 
should do. Does it delightfully too 1 
The bubbling, breezy fragrant foam from 
Gibbs Dentifrice reaches every crevice of 
the teeth. It cleans thoroughly, polishes 
beautifully, refreshes the mouth and makes 
it safe. Buy Gibbs Dentifrice from your 
chemist today! 



GD17a 


BRITISH MADg 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL DENTIFRICE. 

Gibbs is the world's best Dentifrice and also the most 
economical . A dainty pink tablet in a neaty handy 9 
hygienic , aluminium case: Popular size 7 \d; Large 
size 1 /-; De Luxe 1 / 6 ; Refills 11 d, Gibbs Dental 
Creamy in Tubes 6d and 1 for those who want all 
the advantages of Gibbs Dentifrice in cream form . 
D. W« GIBBS LTD. LONDON, E.l. 



The World’s Finest Approval 

sheets are at your disposal. For 51 years we have 
made a speciality of sending out sheets of stamps 
on approval. Ask to see some and compare the 
quality and prices with those of other firms. To all 
applicants enclosing ijd. for postage we will present, 
gratis, six Pictorial Stamps of Saar if the application 
is addressed to Department 134, 
ERRINGTON & MARTIN, 

South Hackney, London, E.9, Established 1880 . 

FREE! 10 Egypt. 

Including old issues, Pyramids and Sphinx, native 
boats on the Nile, Sphinx.head, the Colossi of 
Thebes, King Fuad, Service Stamps, etc. I will send 
this collection absolutely free to all stamp collectors, 
sending ad. postage (abroad 3 d.).* 

ONLY ONE GIFT TO EACH APPLICANT, 

G P If FPK* Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon 
• r. UlLT , Park, London, S.W.19. 

KELANTAN PACKET FREE 

A fine packet of all different Stamps containing a fine 
Kelantan pictorial, a handsome pair of French Morocco 
high values 25c. and 50c large pictorials, set of 3 Siam 
1930, Kenya and Uganda, S. Rhodesia, set of 3 
Roumania, Azores, high value 40c. Travancore, 
latest issue of Egypt, etc., free to all enclosing 2d. for 
postage, etc. (abroad 3d.). 

S. HAMMOND, Stamp Dealer, BURY, LANCS. 


10 PERSIA FREE 

All applicants for my wonderful Approval Sheets and 
new List, who send 2d. postage, will receive this beauti¬ 
ful Sot FRED. It contains 1911 issuo young Shah head 
finely engraved, the 192D Issuo, and tho superb NEW 
ISSUE printed In brilliant colours (this Set is usually 
sold at 1/6). Send addresses of stamp collecting friends 
and receive an additional set of stamps freo. 

H. C. WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), Granville 
Road, Barnet. 


MARVELLOUS STAMP CASKET FREE 

Everything for Stamp Collectors, including Matlock 
Tweezers, Krlstal-Klcar Envelopes, Matlock Mounts, and 
Raro Iforsc-Post Persia 
(Cat. 1/6). Tho Casket 
has hinged lid showing 
In colour tho Highest 
English Precipice — at 
Matlock, tho Home of 
Philately. It also com¬ 
bines a Watermark 
Director and Fcrfora. 
tion Gauge. Send 3d. 
postage, or, including 
Magnifying Glass, 4d. 
Ask for Approvals. 
VICTOR BANCROFT (Dept.C.II.),Matlock,England. 

READERS INTERESTED IN STAMP- 
^ COLLECTING will be pleased to know 
that thw feature appears twice monthly 
in the “ Children’s Newspaper.” 



The Best Weekly Story Paper for Schoolgirls 

SCHOOLGIRLS’ OWN 

Every Tuesday - 2d. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for l is a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14s.) 


THE BRAN TUB 

Cutting Up a Pole 

'J'OM was trying to catch his sister. 

“ If I have a pole 12 feet long 
and weighing exactly 9 pounds,” 
he said, “ and I saw it into 12 
pieces each a foot long, how much 
will each piece weigh ? ” 

“Well, three-quarters of a 
pound, I suppose,” said his sister, 
feeling that there was a trap 
. somewhere. ; - 

What wasTonfs reply ? 

Answer next week 

Oysters on Trees 

Jn certain parts of the West Indies 
it is possible tb buy oysters by 
the branch. 

Mangrove trees grow close to 
the water's edge, and the branches 
droop below the surface. Oysters 
attach themselves to these trees 
because there is a scarcity of 
stones, and fishermen chop off the 
stems and sell them laden with 
shellfish. 

Day and Night Chart 


midnksht 



Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight gets shorter each day 

Keeping Marrows . „ 

Vegetable" marrows and cucum¬ 
bers may be kept fresh for 
a long while by a very simple plan. 
All we have to do is to melt some 
candle wax in a can and, when it 
is liquid, dip the cut stalks of .the 
marrows so that they are sealed 
up., In this way loss of moisture 
is prevented, and the marrows do 
not shrivel even if they are kept 
for several months. A cool place 
should be selected for storage. 

1 Icl On Parle Fran<?ais 



La plume Le furet Le champ 
La plume de paon porte bonheur, • 
Chassons le lapin avec un furet' 
Avec'quoi laboure-t-on un champ ? 


Rhyming Puzzle 

]3elow are given clues for the 
24 words in this design. The 
four words in each section rhyme 
with one another: for example, 
1 is Slack, 2 .is Black, and so on 
to Number 4- At 5 a different set 
of rhymes begins. ■ * 



Clues, l Loose. 2 Opposite to 
white, 3 Small nail.. ,4 Pocket 
5 Fragment. 6 Vertical.' 7 Arrive. 
8 Bee's note. 9 Fruit 10 Festoon, 
n Headland. 12 Monkey. 13 On 
many churches. 14 County. 15 
Flame. 16 Anger. 17 Shop. 18 
Sands 19 Study/. 20 A mineral. 
21 Imbibe. 22 Edge. 23 Colour. 

24 Writing fluid. Answer next week 

Diagonal Acrostic 
piu. in the letters across to 
make the words described. 
When this has been done cor¬ 
rectly the diagonal line repre¬ 
sented by noughts will spell a 
word that describes where many 
people are to be found now. 

q * * * * * * sleep, 

* 0 * * * * * Reprimand.’ 

* * 0 * * * * Room. ' 

* * * O * * * Now. - 

* * * * 0 * * Part * 

* * * * * 0 * Rust. 

****** O Make ready. 

Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet Jupiter 
is in the 
East. In the 
evening Mars 
is in the North- 
West and 
Saturn is in the 
South. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 


I 



Moon as it may 
be seen looking South at it p.'m. 
on Tuesday, September 1. 

Those Who Como and Those , 
Who Go 

J-Jow many people, are born in 
your town and how many 
die? Here are the figures'for 
12 towns. The four weeks up to 
August t, 1931, are compared with 
the corresponding weeks last year. 


TOWN 


BIRTHS 


DEATHS 

19311930 


19311930 

London \.5 740 6024 3046 3051 

Glasgow^ ..1733 1715 922 915 

Liverpool ..15491406 660 652 

Dublin •. .. 936 852 345 389 

Leeds .. 635 626 392 385 

Edinburgh .. 570 538 358 413 

Cardiff - - .. 321 334 I 87 152 

Norwich ..176 153 101 100 

Wigan .. 131 131 73 53 

Chesterfield.. 110 109 46 45 

Bath ,. 72 71 48 51 

Eastbourne.. 56 43 41 47 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Farmer Brown Goes Wrong 

. 200 yards of netting; enclosed 
2500 square yards, but to enclose 
5000 square yards lie would only 
need less than 284 yards; 
Transposed Word. Danes, Andes 
What Is the Number P. 12 
The. C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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A Word-Making Puzzle 



riND the words, represented by these drawings.... Then prefix them with 
the letter F, making a new word in each case. , Answer next week 


Dr MERRYMAN 

True 

JTditor : In that last batch of 
poems you sent me were two 
that Shakespeare himself could 
not have*written. 

Poet: Thank you very much. 
Which were they ? 

Editor: Oh, one was about 
television and the other about the 
kinema. 

Light Luncheon 

'J'he •* lecturer had travelled 
extensively in the Far North. 
“ So fond are the Eskimos of 
eating fat,” he said, “ that often 
they would eat our candles.” . 

“ A little light luncheon,” mur¬ 
mured a student. 

Off Colour 



You quickly tan (the Bucket 
sighed) 

But that is where Lfail, • 

For though I’ve had a fortnight’s 
sun . *, -- , _ •” * 4 

Pm still a little PAlil* 

Making Sure 

J7or the whole, evening Mr' 
Borem had waited, hoping to 
be asked to recite. • 

“ Won’t you do something for 
us, Jack ? ” asked the hostess, his 
married sister, at last. 

“ I’m afraid it’s getting late,” 
he protested half-heartedly. “ Be¬ 
sides the guests are beginning to 
go” # 

“ Yes, but not fast enough,” 
said hissister. 

Terse 

rent was long overdue so 
the landlord wrote his tenant 
a note. “ And so,” ended his 
letter, “ please let me know what 
you intend to do, pay up or get 
out! ” •' 

The reply was brief and to the 
point. - . . . 

“. Dear Sir, I remain, yours 
faithfully, A Blank.” - 

. .... A Secret - 

Two friends met in the park. 

Can you keep a secret ? said 
one. 

/ am as mute, as the grave, 

" Then lend me ten pounds. 

/ have not heard a word. 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

F rank had just learned to 
drive his father’s car. 

“ Quite a good little driver,” 
said the man who had taught 
him. “ He might to go far.” 

Frank was annoyed’ at 
being called quite a good 
little driver, as lie was five- 
feet - ten, but he certainly 
meant to go far. 

As he drove the car from 
the garage toward his home, 
all alone for the first time, he 
felt quite proud, for his 
mother had said she would 
allow him to drive her to do 
her shopping the next day. 
Perhaps it was tlfe smile of 
triumph on Frank’s face that 
attracted an officer in uni¬ 
form who was looking up and 
down the street for a taxi. 
He motioned to Frank to stop. 
The car came to astandstill. 


. ® ‘ , /; .» 

“ If you are going nowhere 
in particular and could spare 
the time I should be more 
than grateful if - you could 
drive me to. the station,” the 
.Captain said. “ I want to 
catch <my train, and I am 
rather afraid I shan’t do it 
without a lift. I can’t see a 
taxi anywhere,” -lie added, 
staring up and down the road. 

Frank loved doing good 
turns. Certainly he could 
drive the officer to the station 
befoi’e he took the car home. 

” I’ll be pleased to take 
you,” he said, and, with a 
smile of thanks, the Captain 
jumped in.. 

Frank started' up the car 
easily chough, and would no ; 
doubt have arrived, at. the 
station in perfect style if he 
hadn’t met a flock of sheep, 


• v ; * * 

which occupied almost the 
whole of the road l -j 
. He did not know .whether 
to go slow or to accelerate. 
While he was hesitating his 
foot found the accelerator, 
afid the car bounded off. 

Frank more or less lost 
control of the car. In his 
nervousness he pressed the 
accelerating clutch more and 
more. The car flew on past the 
station, on to the country road. 

Luclcilyhehada straightrun, 
and there were no police about. 

He turned a corner on two 
wheels, and only just avoided 
a lamp-post. 

On he went, past, people, 
carts, cars—though it must 
be confessed they didn’t pay 
much attention to him. When 
at last he regained control lie 
pulled'the car up before a rail- 


The First Drive 

way station : but it wasn’t the 
one he had been* making for 1 
• A train was seen coming up 
the incline just as the officer 
bundled out. 

“You are a very reckless 
driver,” he said, with a smile. 
“ But I shall not say any 
more than that because I’m 
so glad to catch my train. It 
was smart of you to bring me 
on here,” he added ; “as we 
passed. the other station I 
noticed I had lost the slow 
train by two minutes. This, 
as you no doubt know, is an 
express. Good-bye, and many 
thanks. But don’t drive like 
that too often ! ” 

He disappeared into the 
station, and' Frank slowly 
started up the car. “ If he 
had only known 1 ” bethought, 
as he drove carefully home. 
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It you go-to bed without brushing your 
teeth every night you run the risk of tooth¬ 
ache sooner or later; and that is not only 
painful but also keeps you from being as 
well as you might be. 

So, clean your teeth at least twice a day, 
morning and evening—evening is the most 
important. 

IF YOU HAVEN’T TRIED 
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fill in and post the coupon below and a sample will to? 
sent for you to use every evening lor at least a week. 

• rni 1PON To Euthyinol (Dept. 81 . A. A. 4 ), 

| wwrvn 50( .Beak s t ., London, W.i. 

f’ Please'send me a free sample ot Euthymo- 
: ,Tooth Paste. 


Name.. 
Address. 


(PLEASE USE CLOCK LtiTTliK3) 


The little that 
means so much ! 

. It is the multiplicity of small 
donations that means so much 
in the furtherance of our work 
for the little people. There 
must be no delay in the treat¬ 
ment of the tiny tots if they 
are to have a fair chance. It is 
by treating the trouble at the 
r beginning that so much suf¬ 
fering is avoided in later years, 

SEND YOUR MITE 
FOR OUR MITES! 


President: 

FI.R.II. Princess Mary Countess of Harewood. 
Chairman: 

Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., J.P. 
Treasurer: ' 

Robert Mond, Esq 
* Medical Director: 

Eric Pritchard, Esq., M.D., E.R.C.P. 


THE 

INFANTS 

HOSPITAL 

VINCENT SQUARE, 
WESTMINSTER, S.-W.l 

Secretary: —A. J. SMALL, Esq. 
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